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iN'rRODiurnoN 


MdDKiiN English lai-kn Jiu oxiu^t t'ijnivaU'iit for 
the l'’rt*iu*h w<jrii ‘ t*useinl>le aiul IhiH, tht*ugl» 
useful, is yet st> tar frem iM'uutiful jw nil mhiptntitm 
that the revival t»f the gtHal old w«trd *eaiiMi»rt‘ 
ieems very desirahh*. Bt*siiles the faet that its use 
us a mUMieal term is euusidered ohstih'tehy the <lie- 
tienury-mnkers, the main ohjeetum tu its emi>loy- 
meat is its similarity h> ‘ vowt'ti \ with wliieh it 
luus ill truth very little in eommou. No donht atoiu< 
[ime *a euusort of music ' meant Vi*ry mncli what 
;i ‘concert ’ means now; hut the term earru'd with 
it no suggestion of puhlie or formal jH'rformatice. 
As to ‘eoncm't’, which comes to us from the f talian 
tinartii (Ui the confusion <tf translators tlie sanu' 
word, or ‘Konzert’, is used in («enuan for fnnrtrto 
uid cmart), it is suggestetl in the .Ych- /'na/h.-, 7 i 
(Hditmiirij that the veil* inniYriHiY may at tirst 
lave conveyiul the klea of eaudatiou such as {»«} 
•flea disfigures the modern concert ; ' ronsoii 
>11 the other hand, ran only mean tlie uecord of 
levend musical factors in harmonious asso<'iatkni, 
n fact, exiU'tiy what the Ereiudi call rmnnhiY. 
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2 introduction 

Another musical term now uuusoti, but, liM< 
‘consort’, enshrined in one of Milton h iiobliw 
poems, conveys nearly the same idea, uiul con 
cent’ too is often confused with tlio siinibirij 
pronounced ‘ consent As a matter of tact, foi 
a perfect performance in public, it may be naid 
that all four are required ; there must be 
sent, or the fellow-feeling for each other among 
the executants ; concent, or the power of making 
voices or instruments blend together ; conaort, oi 
such perfection of association as may bei ntbiiii* 
able ; and concert, including perhaps some* friendly 
rivalry as well as the apparatus of a public. i»er* 
formanee. 

In spite of the etymological propriety of the 
old word which appears in the title, I think it 
best to use, throughout the book, the retH»gnized 
ensemble, since so very many non-extH-utive 
musicians, and not a few performers, nn^ strangely 
ignorant of what is meant by the spirit t>f con* 
NS certed music. Ensemble may perhajw be <h'tined 
as that kind of co-operation in musit; in wiiieh 
each performer bears some share of mspousibility 

The word ‘ concent ’ might well Ite revivetl in pnu’ticttl 
music, for in its Italian form, amcento, it once uiennt th» 
simultaneous playing of the notes of a chord and thua th» 
revem of arpeggio. This effect when needed has now to b« 
enjoined by the clumsy direction wow ariteggiumh. 
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for the general effect, as well as for the correct 
execution of the notes set before him. In this 
aspect of associated music, it will be seen that 
the responsibility for a good performance of 
choral or orchestral music rests, not with the 
individuals, but with the conductor of the whole, 
so that the chapters devoted to these two kinds 
of music are necessarily a little off the main trend 
of our inquiry; but even here there is such 
a thing as ensemble, though the duty of obtain- 
ing it rests with one man, not with many. While 
a good ensemble is not difficult to recognize when 
it is present, its absence is very seldom assigned 
as a reason for the hearers’ lack of pleasure, or 
for their feeling that all has not gone well, though 
each of the performers may be an accepted master 
in his own department, j This important branch 
of musical art is naturally studied as carefully SiS 
may be at our great music-schools, but for those 
who have not the advantage of such surroundings, 
or of constant intercourse with executants more 
highly equipped than themselves, it seems strange 
that no written words should exist to help them 
in the study of what all critics are fond of insisting 
upon as an essential part of a good performance. 
It is because of this lack of practical guidan^ that 
I have ventured to draw attention to some of the 
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main principlss of Giisoiiiblo ill vsiiioun kiiitliJ of 
music; for it often liappoiis that even accom- 
plished professional artists seem couiplotely 
oblivious of the cause that niakes thoii coiiceiteti 
efforts vain. 

>)c It might be suggested that the whole of ex- 
cellence in ensemble is summed up in the siiiglo 
word, self-abnegation, that it is only uetH'ssjiry 
to withdraw from prominence at the moment of 
performance to attain a good ensemble. Ilio 
unselfishness here implied is indeed at the root 
of good ensemble^ and to such an extent tliat wo 
might also claim to know the disposition and 
character of players or singoi-s from their skill in 
concerted music. But even hero the <*onversti 
would not be true, for the most altruistic and 
sympathetic amateur may have no notion of 
applying his virtues to the interprtttation of 
music, and it is quite clear that a groat dt*ad mtn-e 
than constant self-repression is wanted evt»n in 
an accompanist, that office which is UHiudly iield 
to be the humblest a musician can bo called on 
to fill, though in reality it is only tlio most highly 
organized musical natures that can fill it pnqHU-Iy. 
I have heard Schumann’s DicMerlieiHi iwcompauititl 
with exquisite delicacy and understanding as long 
as the singer was occupied, but the effect of the 
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wholo eyclt* ruiuod by n ktml of shynoHH niui 
resew' io tho inHinmiontnl t'pilttguo, iit> tloutiJ 
duo to tlio pumist’s riduotuiun* to *tjiko tiio middlo 
of tlio sUigo d'ho roHuIt to tlio liMtonor wjiiH an 
improHsiou that tho phiyor ditl not oaro vory 
much what ho wan doing, aiul t!int tlio intoroHt 
of tho coiupoHition, for him an f«>r tho aiiigor, 
had coaaod with tho aung wortla 
Tho phraao just omployod, ‘ to tako tho iniildh^ 
of tho stago,’ will iM'rhnps holp us inor«» than 
anything olso to undorstaiul tho <‘sson<H» <»f musioal 
oiiHomhlo. Tilt' t'xct'llonot' tif stagt' onst'inblo, ftir 
which tlu' host Frt'nch actors hav»* Imh'II justly 
rt'UowiUHl, lias in<lt>t*tl rovolulitmi/otl tlu* theatrical 
art of lOnglaml in tlu' last hnlfct'idury or so. 
Tho visits of tho ThdiUrt' l‘VaiM;ais in lH7l ami 
lator, and that t>f tlu' .Saxo-Mt'iningon company 
lator still, ojM'iU'd tint eyes <»f I'lnglish nianagt'r'i 
lo tho fact that hort' wjus a degree tif accouiphsh- 
aont such as ha<i nt'vi'r ts'ciirretl to them t*veu 
.o dosiro. The trail td' tlu' old slate id things is 
o ho discovered witluait diflic-ulty in variitiis 
amdou tlusdres t<»-dny, where the limelight fol- 
ows tln^ principal charaeb'r als»nt %vith such 
uh'lity that all illusion is <lispelled. The inter* 
>iay of tho various parts in a nnMleni drama was 
(puility almost unknown in Mngland till the 
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Bancrofts, Mr. Cyril Maudo, aiul soino <>th« 
managers showed what could bo done with it 
and as every one knows, the newer Engli.sh dninia 
of men like Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy, aiul Oral! 
ville Barker, depends far more on a gwul taisembl 
of acting than on any other merit ot protluetioii 
Just as subordinate actom of the oltl selund u.se< 
to withdraw into corners and convoi'so in diuid 
show, while the chief performer wan teariiij 
a passion to tattem at the footlights, so an inferio; 
performer of concerted music will sonu^timoH itiak* 
his part merely dull when it ought to have lift 
though not prominence, and in some climax la 
wiU make his own part so conspicuous as U 
/ destroy the I balance of the whole. Fi>w <*ritia 
of the older school will fail to rtnnemlwu- tin 
performance of oratorios in the ’eighties auc 
’nineties, when one member of a voc.aI <pua*tet 
dowered with a voice of exceptional powtu*, wouk 
so predominate in what ought to have been con 
certed music, that the rest of the party wi're fait 
to lay down their books and keep silence. 

^ Even if we accept the definition that the art ol 
ensemble is the knowledge of when to intjream 
c or decrease the amount of ^tono relatively t<» that 
employed by the other musicians, we havtt not 
yet satisfied the requirements of this jKU'jiIoxing 
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study, for it is possible to make quite a soft 
phrase promiuent, while quite a loud one may be 
withdrawn to a subordinate position for a moment, 
just as a principal actor, even without the help of 
limelight, may be recognized as a character of 
importance, though he may enter at the back 
of the stage. 

In the following pages I have tried to analyse 
some of the difficult points of musical ensemble 
in various kinds of compositions, for there is not 
one in which a good ensemble will not be of 
value. It may be said that only long experience 
can make a perfect artist in concerted music, and 
this is undoubtedly true, but the journey of the 
artist towards the ideal may often be helped 
by hints on things that may seem unimportant 
details to those who take a superficial view. The 
frequency of exhibition of bad ensemble on the 
part of eminent musicians should be enough to 
encourage the hope that any practical suggestions, 
however elementary, may be of use. 

The fact that the following pages deal exclu- 
sively with music of what is known as the 
‘ classical period ’ calls for a word of explanation. 
In respect of the special qualities needed for 
a good ensemble, classical music has infinitely 
more opportunities than any other kind for their 
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exercise; the difference between a fine ensemble 
and one of inferior quality is more strongly 
marked in classical music than elsewhere, and it : 
may even be maintained that classical music is j 
not really complete without some instinct of i 
ensemble on the part of those who perform it. = 
Before the time of Bach, it is not at all easy to I 
find instrumental music which presents any kind | 
of problem to the concerted player ; the promi- i 
nence of one instrument or group of instruments i 
is evidently to be maintained in some passages, ; 
and in many others a satisfactory effect is reached i 
if aU the instruments in the rudimentary orchestra 
play the allotted notes in the right time. From j 
the infrequency of written marks of expression, 
even after such marks were generally understood, 
we may gather that the musicians of old time 
attached far less importance than we do to ) 
what is now called ‘light and shade ^ Beyond i 
some conventional ‘echo’ effects, contrasts and j 
gradations of tone ahke must have been rare in ' 
actual performance. An instrument used in an 
obbligato accompaniment usually went on pretty 
continuously through the movement in which it 
was employed ; and very slight and casual must 
have been the changes in force that were actually 
heard. The ‘ fantasies ’ of Orlando Gibbons and 
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lia coiitoiuponirioa hnvo Ht» eloar a motion of all 
licir parte that thoso whirh iuhhI to bo prtnnintmt 
an hardly holp In'ing proniinont, ami i'vou tho 
oneortod aonataa t)f Purooll aro an Uinjdtl, an 
oinparotl with lator work, that tho insort i<m of 
larks of oxprossitai, othor than tlu* slightost, 
CH>ma an im|KH-tinoiU!0 on tho part <»f I'ditors. 
II coiwortod vocal music, such as tho motet ami 
ladrigal, which was tho crowning glory of the 
rt before the clasHtcal {>eriod, a very subtle kind 
f onHi'mblo must have Imh'u practised by all tlu' 
erformom. But this //cmo’ and its ideal |M'r- 
irmauco woulti uectl a wiu»h* voluim*, nt>t part 
f a I’haptor, to itself. 

Dilfereut I’auscs havi^ dtdi-rmined tlu* limitatuuis 
f tlu' book at tlu» other end. It is a cHimmou 
acer that for certain writiS’s musi«^ eoastsl with 
iio di'ath of Brahms, but at the same tinui it is 
retty giuieraily agreed that his d<-ath syiiehron- 
««l roughly with tlio la^gitming of tho great 
haugc that has passed over tht* art of musie in 
Bceut yt>am, ami the dnt<^ BKM) will probably be 
K couvt'niont a landmark as KUH) has Imsui fc»r 
lie otht*r great musical revolution. 'I’lu' music 
lint is ropresi'utativo <if tht» twentieth «smtury is 
till ill the making, ami at presimt we have but 
ttle nsMurance that any of the uUra*m<Hlerii 
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composers cherish idesils which will uiulorgo n 
radical change within a few yoara. TIu' eh«>ti 
■ state of present-day music, however, is not nr 
' only reason for closing this study of ensenihk* a 
the end of the classical period. It is a <‘onu«on 
place of criticism to speak of the structura 
element in music as analogous to ‘ dra%ving ant 
of the mastery over instrumental Jiud voeir 
tones as ‘ colour ’ ; accepting these terms, wt 
may compare the art of ensemble to jmrspec" 
tive. As perspective is a way of making objects 
appear to the spectator to stand out one 
from another, so ensemble presents the hearer 
with music on different planes. It follows 
■^naturally from this that the art of miwical 
perspective, as we may call it, is of parannamt 
importance in the music that deals with form 
rather than with colour; and a.s all tin* ultra* 
modern writers are mainly occupied with (pu'Htions 
of musical colour, any discussion of tluur luusie 
from the point of view of ensemble must 
purely speculative. Again, they are a<IoptH in 
placing their ideas in the most favouniblo light, 
or at hast in the light they desire ; so timt little 
more is needed for the right interprohition of 
their music than to play or sing what tlu» <!om* 
poser has set down, at the right pace and with 
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lio right dt'grt'e of foroo. it may woil hnj»{H'n 
;uit 8(mie tiaj jv now art of ouMt*mblo may in^ 
aquiitHi to iiitorpii't tiio tanuposititvns t»f thoMo 
ion or tiioir .MiK'ooHsors ; but for tiio proMont tho 
lji.sHU*iil poriotlj taking that torm in iM Inrgost 
jnso, ooutaiuH ipiito onough to taanipy i*ur 
ttoution. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORCHESTRA 

The word ensemble is so very generally applied 
to chamber music and to that almost exclusively, 
that it seems something of a paradox to begin 
an examination of its elements with a kind of 
music from which by the nature of the case its 
most characteristic feature is excluded. For in 
orchestral performance there is no responsibility 
on the part of the players to strive for a good 
ensemble ; the skill required is not collective, 
but individual, since praise or blame in this 
regard is justly bestowed on the conductor. In 
the older days of orchestral playing, when the 
dividing-line between chamber music and a ‘ band ’ 
was much less sharply drawn than it afterwards 
became, and when the ‘conductor’ sat at the 
piano to fill in gaps in the harmony or to rectify 
mistakes, the chief players in each department 
may have felt a certain amount of responsibility 
towards each other, and have been to some 
extent conscious of the general effect, but in the 
present day it is most improbable that any of the 
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best playoi's iii an orchestra liave any otiu'r icieiJ 
than to fulfil as closely us they may the wishes ol 
the conductor, with whom t!ierefV»re it rt‘sts to 
secure a good ensemble. 

Short of the creative gift, the nu>st precious that 
j~ can bo bestowed on mortal man, no po ssession 
of the musician is so importmit as that of ability 
to conduct an orchestni. The days of nu're time- 
beating are happily ovei’, and the imiication of 
speed and force is now the lightest of tlte c«»ii* 
ductor’s duties, lie must acquire such oiisy 
dominance over his band that tlu'y will obey hi.s 
shghtest wish, even if ho shoukl change his mind 
as to a ‘reading’ at tlio moment t>f {H'rformance. 
The attainment of such perfect command Iwdongs 
of course to the tochui(pio of tlu> coiuluctor’s art, 
just as much as the choice of a .systtun of bi'ating 
time which shall indicate his wishes as clearly 
Las possible. The young conductor, whether jirts* 
fessional or amateur, who tries liis {»owm-s in 
England will find one very great <litliculty, the 
existence of which is a scandal io thtj wlnde jins 
fession of orchestral players. Some of ttu' oUh^r 
members of tho reguhu’ London ondiestras wt«rts 
at one time accustomed to tost the pow4>rH of imy 
budding conductor by deliberately tUsoheying his 
directions, playing softly when his gesturijs 
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.icjitod ;i wish lor hnul .somul, utul vico vtn-sa, 
ppy was tlu' (umductor to whom this sort <tt' 
ng happt'iu'd only at tH'hoarsnl ; it^ !uis hts'ii 
)wn to occur at c<m<'crts, wiu'ro tho culprits 
ught themselves safe fntm ohservntiou. Actual 
)ug uotes have heeu |HU'petratetl, nuil l>y 
sieiauH who are i rained to ht' aksohittdy 
hn-fc roatlers. 1 myself have witnesst'tl no 
or than live instances of this disgnwM'ful 
tom; thret' of tlie instances were iimler the 
ductorship of men who have siiuaj risen t<i 
!it eituneucc, and in all fivi» tin* incident, which 
ho playt'rs was merely a clumsy sort <»! scIuhiI- 
prauk, was deltH-tetl and oaumented <*u l>y 
couduchtf. lu*un*nstrauiH? is in vain after the 
ig has hecn done ; hut in sucli «’ases the c«»n- 
hir is <pute justithsl in declining the Inture 
dcs'S of the orchestra whom* memhers havt* 
.'ed liim sucrii a trick, t 'ouc«'H «'Ugag*’ments, 
ciy nothing t*f n’hear.sals, are highly etnajgh 
1 to warrant the .lutlmritie s in regarding 
u as a matti*r uf husiuess ; th<* trick 1 have 
rred tt» is a «leliherate hrench ef cotitract, none 
h'SH h<H*ause it wtudtl Iw* imp*>ssihle t»i bring 
ito a court «*f law, or t«» get a British jury ti» 
orstaud tin* circumstauces. But the young 
luctor tuny he <juite sure that vvheit such 
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mSTIv'tTMEKTAI. KNBKMBI.E 

<1 tliiupf liiis (HK'o <HH‘urrt‘<l tt* liiiu, utnl Ht' hj 
takoii such uotict' of it hs to [Uovt< that he hi 
quick pcrct'pt ions aiul a stroui; will, it will nc 
happen again. Dina' pa.st this onhail a ch'\i 
musician w'ill hud that English orcht'sifal pluyct 
arc among his most loyal iriouds, anti ovon wit 
the very limitctl tinu* grauttnl tor rt*ht'arsal, It 
can obtain otft'cts of hoautifuUy pn*iK.rtioni*ti ton 
which will porhap.M do m<»ro to tlolight tho.sjuw' 
part of the audionct' than all tin' viohait contnist 
by which the vulgar condutdor sr*-ks t«» nuik 
— himself fjunous. TIu' inert' tpiestion ot projwi 
tion among the various tone-t|Ualitit's »4 th 
orchestral instruments is one whieh a Utt'iiin 
is hardly enough to with thtutiughly ; th 

treatises on orclu'stration may u.sefully Iw stutiioti 
but it is experience alout' that can makt' a etm 
ductor perfectly ctsrtain h<»w' much suppttrt shoiikl 
for instance, Iks given hy Iht' strings iti a p.’i.ssag 
for clarinet sohs, and how much its one for ai 
oboe. Part of the fastunation «if tirehestral worl 
is due to the acoustic panwhs.xes that are involveti 
The prominence, for instancts, tiint tlm harp, on 
of the feeblest of solo inHlrument.s, nc<|uirt's in ai 
orchestra, the mellowing and ov«*ii .softening etTec 
obtained by increasing the number of violins 
these are but two out <sf many {M'rpb'xiitj 
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lUoiiiivlu'H with wiu<‘h i!u' <'xj>ort <-(»nduft«vr nuiHfc 
KK'oino familint-; Rut Uu'j In'lntig to tho tochuu-nl 
nthor thnn to thu artintic. sitlo of hin .stuilioH 
Imost jiH mu<‘U do tho quoMtiouH of bouling 
imo with or without a ntiok, t»r <lotonuiiuujjC tho 
ilaco of tho odd tn'at iu a bar of t|uintu{>U' tiino. 
loro olosoly alliotl tt> tlu' topio with which I mu^ 
oaling in tho wtrango kitid of magnotic- j«»wor 
^Iiich Jill tho groat couduclorH oxorciao ovtu* 
lu'ir ondiontniH. 'i'luH rn'oiuH to !m» tho highoab 
ovolopnu'iit of tho muMioal tomporaiut'tit, atid 
:■ in hani not to aooopt it n't ttoloagiug to tiui 
phoro of thiiiga that aro calloil ‘ tua-ult', .so «liOt- 
ult is it hi oKjiIatn or account for. 'I'ho fact 
auains that without .sotno portion of this power 
o conductor over attained gri'at hoights. In tlio 
ISO of tho man who must idway.s rtauain a.s tho 
orfoct tyjM’ of t'oialui'tor /«tr tjctlhni'*', Hans 
i<^htorj this faculty was oxorhsl in a giuso of 
rosi.stildti attraction. ICvmy oim hit hound lt> 

;) Ids hc.st, and it will ho within tho ox|Hirio»ico 
many that in ohoying Ids i‘ommHnd.s tlm 
idivhluai fouml hitnsoif surpassing all his pris- 
ons ctforts. I’lav«*rs under him w**ris liki* itappy 
rdhys umlor a hofnlicont Sv»-ngali. 

But tins diHcu.s,Hion of hypnotic .suggi'stani lios 
itsidis Ihii scope of fids IwMik ; wo imiHt return 
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oiiscinltlo can bo roai-luMl in an «»rrh»*.‘*triil {H^r 
auco. It 80 hapjHJiH that Sfhiil*trt'8 nk 
ayniphouy in (< major contains two iw 
which iUu8trato tho tlifTonml Nithw of thr 
coiulucttn-H quaiith'H in rcwani to on-ctn!*!* 
tlio oiH'uing imlo8 Ih' taken too slowly, 
a wish to ho improssivo at all co4t.H, 
i-osumptiou at tho closo ot the inovi’iiicut 
bo apt to ho<‘oino ridiciiltius, tor they nnist i 
stand in their true relation to the rt**4t, si) 
tho straining after **tfeet at the ojwminu 
dofoat its own t>hjtH’l. This, and the dotern 
nuiiatenance of a rognlar inth'xiliio rate of s 
in tho tinale, are examples of the eoielut 
moro rudimentary fnnetiou. that of reyiiL 
tho pace of tlio music, lint in the dow u 
rnont tlio projior halauce aiuttni; the inteifwi 
raolodios is by no means easy to a! tain, t 
especially in a short passage beginniiig at Iwi 
of tho movement (just hefor*^ h'ttei i‘i, w 
tho oboe and bassoou have the followitig ; 
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The same delicious idea occurs again at bar 85, 
with the lower theme given to the violoncello. 
On this later occasion the lower theme has 
a cres. and dim. marked on the four quavers of 
its first bar. Now, unless this theme is well 
brought out, it is very apt to escape attention ; 
yet it is after all only a counterpoint to the main 
theme above it, and however emphatic it is 
allowed to become it must never obscure the 
upper theme. Here is a case where individual 
taste must be the ultimate judge, and it is perhaps 
allowable to point out that at the first occurrence 
of these bars, where the lower theme is given to 
the bassoon, the penetrating tone of that instru- 
ment is pretty sure to carry it through, but that at 
the second occurrence the violoncello must make 
it relatively more prominent, as is suggested by 
the marks of expression being given only there. 
The marking of the last two notes quoted will 
prevent the occurrence of a blunder which is apt 
to wreck many a performance of classical works. 
Players of stringed instruments are taught to 
disguise the change in the direction of the bow 
as much as possible for the sake of smoothness ; 
this leads them to be careless in the matter of 
distinctness when two identical notes are to be 
played so as to show that they are two, although 
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there is no appreciable interval of time b( 
them. Many a performance of Beetl 
pianoforte concerto in E flat has lost its 
because at the fifth bar of the tutti subject 
first movement the last two notes have 



insufficiently detached from each other, s( 
they sound as if they were tied together, • 
destruction of the rhythm of the passage. 

The great orchestral works in the ch 
repertory differ from each other very wid 
the amount of passages they contain which r< 
anything that can be called ensemble. As 
the masters of orchestration, and certain 
who excel in that art without having mu 
say that is worth hearing, require the 
attention in this regard, since the tones c 
various instruments are so adroitly blend 
their works that it is enough merely to pla 
notes in the prescribed time for the proper 
to be realized. There is hardly a bar of B 
or Liszt, for instance, that needs this so 
detailed care, for both these men, loving 
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instruments as they did, gave them nothing 
to play that was not easy to briag out into the 
requhed degree of prominence. The tirily classi- 
cal composers need far more, from the fact that 
with them the matter is always more weighty 
than the manner, the thought than its present- 
ment. 

Beethoven’s Symphony in C Minor, Op. 67 ^ 

It will be useful to make a rapid survey of one 
of the greatest of all orchestral works, merely 
from the point of view of ensemble. Conductors 
are so anxious to invent new readings of 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony — just as every 
actor thinks it necessary to make a new reading 
of Hamlet — that certain details, which rightly 
belong to ensemble, are apt to get overlooked. 

In the first movement of the symphony the Allegro 
dialogue of single minims between wind and 
strings at bars 71 ff. after the double bar, must 
be made clear to every hearer by the attainment 
of a perfect balance between the two. The same 
thing apphes to the passage 58 bars before the 
end of the movement where the wind phrase is 
answered by the strings. In the 60th bar of the Andante 
slow movement, the long-held clairinet notes 
must be perfectly proportioned, and the forte 
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must (hviiulh' to u roul, tmolitnjsiv** otv 
panimont to tho play«'4 hy t!n« v««4 ». 

bar 90, wlunv tho futssooii proviO* '* tlif <'ti> 
tho strings, tho vioionoollo lif'Diu busy luosi 
tho rhythm on roitorat<'tl K uatnral'i. th»' ' 

need not intorprot tho mark pp too 
they must give aiUnjuato siipfHni to tii*' dru 
Later on, whoro th<‘y umt tia* t-larim-t** k 
tho upward octavo jumps answoriui: oaoh otSi 
gx'oat cai’O must l»o lakoa to onsuro thoir i-^pw! 

Schereo. of phi'jising aiul foroo. 'I’ho faUM'US 

for violoncolloH and doidjh* hassi s jut t 
opening of tho trio of tho si-hor/.o !» 

a difficult problem t<t many oniiduotorH »»| t 
very broad tast<>.s. Of at th«' t} 

suits the rest of tho muvomont, tlio passiii^t im 
produce an effect of hurry, and sovoial ( xp«-«li*a 
have been tried to ovorfaum* thi-o < hto i lnglt 
conductor, many yoaix ago, ota upiod a o«»m a.it 
able part of a rehearsal for 3 i I'hilhiirmouie 
in polishing up tho passxigo till it lost 3 »ii tl 
roughness which is surely its nmit iudivtdtt 
feature. M. Lamouroux {dlowtsi his doubh’-l»iiA>^i 
to play with violoncello bows, juid paul tf»* tl; 
delicate finish ho obtained by ji S 3 id loss of \ i*;*.!, 
and masculinity. 

To deal with tho places in Sohum.anu’s mmi 
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irhich TOiuiro n rnuMk'r of tt* out 

Ueir full huantj wouUl tnki» tar too iniis^; iti 
pito of (.>e(aiai<»nal touchoH of gouiuM liko fho 
rombontvs in tho ‘HlM'uiMh'sytnj.luuiy, tho gn-afor 
liirfc of luH un’lu‘Htrali<»u is Sfaivi'ly wortliy <*t’ 
lio iiobits iiloiiH it olotboH. It is always a rnuso 
>r censure* when a man lays jutilane hainls i»ii 
notlu'r man’s work, but if «>%»’r tin* |iroeess of 
o-scoring eotlhi bt* justithsi, it woubl Im* in the 
iise of Behumaitn. Tin* stttry «if tlio laugbaltb' 
ffeefc of tlu* o|M'ning not**s of the hoiti at the 
eginuingof tin* R Hat symphony, ami !ui Uiamje 
uitar experiment in tlu* nmiam o of rhe It nnmo 
ymplatny', are well ktmwn, ami -...im- aibinr* i » 
f his hav«t Imh'U temptetl to wi'^h tli it ho ha«l m<t 
llowe'tl the ornnnmnfal f«<rm of the \ mbn 
gurt* in the mov«*n»ent la.-^t uam* il to bti plavi ii 
mmltamHaisly with the simple form of the same 
gure on the neeoinpanying violiiei, or that b#* 
a»uld sometimes iUiow tlie violin i a Intio moi»i 
'st. It is in Work like hi t that a jiehi ioun 
tlKhhng {»t ot»e part as etimpan*! whh aijotbei 
lay most nwtfnliy be umi* (taken, ami that 
eon(h(et(*(" ac*etjst * *Jnet| to a g»****i iiie,, Ill 

LhertlepaHnients of mu>.ie ran ih. the mou 
Tlntre eati Is. iio t|eiu»,t that the lamentable 
irity of pnblie is ift.iinanees of Sr-htmiann?. 


Allegro 
con brio. 
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oi-chc.sti-al works is duo to thoir short*’* 
this respoot, for couduotcuM who iir*’ eo|»ni 
of no merit iu music hut that <»t hriliiuui «•« 
scliemos uro hur<Ily i*vor t<ilorant ot tho w*ir 
men with whom ciiiour is not ovorythiiig I’m 
same cause is to ho jisorifHnf the curi*a»s ii 
qucncy of jHjrformjincos of the gn*sd syiuphoiiM 
Brahms, for iu days when coh»«r counts tor wvi 
thing, such nuusterly ilrnwiug Jis l»js is apt hi 
a little diHcroditetl iu coiuparist»u. Partly f«>ri 
reason, but mainly hiu-auso the %vork is oiio wli 
bears the minutest stiuly, and repays, 
better than any otiior symphony, th** *i«iai 
investigation of its onsomhlo, I liav*' rh«w* Ji 
third of his sympiionu's ftir imaiysis. 


Brahms’s SvMi>m>NY is F Majok, <ti-. 1 mi 

The initial problem for tlu^ comluot«<r is t 
relative importance to be givasi to tlu» ‘ inotui' 
three rising notes, and h) the tiist sulijtsol of t 
movement proper, the ‘ paissiouatu ’ *IeH« en4i 
phrase given out by tlie violins. 'Hus mtist, 
course, be passionate enough tc» hear th*’ naught 
the phrase, though not to obscure th*’ thr* *’ h« 
notes of the motto, which must always h** lir<*ugl 
out prominently, as by the wind in bars Ui 
At bar 16 the throe reiterated crotchets ititfit I 


Till*: ou*oin:sTHA 


{US uoHtly <ii'{nciu'tl }iy «!»' a-i thi’V aiv «ui iho 

woocl-wiiui. Tiu* (itt'HU' in A playnl l»y ili*» flariia t 
is capabli' of tho mo>t oxntU'^ito • mtwU'llinif aa 
tlioso wlio luivo !u*ani j*Jay it «’aii %v«‘ll 

rtiUU'iulH'r. At lottorl' tlunjotarlual i'l»or«f-i tnay l»o 
tuki^u with such tioliliofafittii that cho actual 
may Ht'om tt» Jh? ih itwu haok. At tho ii’iui n *4 
tlio Hix-ftnir timo tho ' moth* ’ th’|H*iu|H t»n th*’ hi-at 
oIkk*, ami thi' ar|M K'ilio* for lluti a 

aiui l>a}iH(K»iiH mnat h*< \v« 4 l haliimH'*|, Inna 

afUu’ lottor It th«'tt' fomoM th«* j*r»'l»I*’ut, 'Shall wo 
join tin* half'iihrasi's alloltt*! t** th»' n*fon<{ an*! 
fimt Huh* and hasMoioi* ii'njHn tu ..ly, .an! lo tho 
m’oud nn<l hiHt violiuH in <« tav«vi wtth ihoju. 
(txactiy that tto , -.141111011 » 4 ‘ foutumtiy >!h.»ll lio 
ftsltV’ I thitik I'l’ihiiidy not, hut n j? i:a.»y i«« 
stijmratt* tho two halvoi h»i ‘ 4 iai| 4 y that th- l»ioak 
may ho Uk* jiioinini’ntlv oxluhth d, 1 ho 
is ono that ilomanda «ji«ojal allouliou, and on*- 
which sovoroly fonts a otindui'toi * »»f 

orchostral oiwomhlo. 

In tho shiw mtivoiiif.nt, a l».u h. f.u.. l. it. r li, 
tho violas, havitiH titloji d iho th* tn. m 

ati omphatit* w-ay, itltloittgh |iia!iii)!tii)t>, nmait t««-. 
idlowotl to play thi-ir hunt pan of » mnpun. 1 : %v»th 
somo slight fn-odom ; hut at tho ui, ih« 

oIkh's am iH’giiming th»'ii‘ l«»%i4y 
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Poco 

allegretto. 


of somiqunvons, ami tho thm' %v}ufh pmaHlo th 
bar on ■vvliich lottor B staml'^ jiuHt a Htij, 
delajo<I in atartintr. ao aa to b»' takon tip ii» atrie 
time. Tlu' thenio which starta at h ttor t' in tin 
clarinet and hjusaotui {tarta nf<-oinpaiu»'«i In- jtjUR 
of chorda in tht' atrinya, ia a«i full t-f |»ut.tit*4 
significance that the ajiunint of aeparat ion liotwitni 
tho first two not<*a t^an hardly Iw* eon.aidi’rwl toti 
much in detail; it is easier lor the vvitul soiutHtji 
to do it right than fitr the at rings, who will ahiUBtt 
eoi-tsiinly want to make them sound as tied notcjt, 
or else to divide them from each other so sharply 
as to make them a mere eommon|ilas'o ligure «f 
accompaniment. At bar 7 befon- letteu- B tlw 
full moaning of the pairs of chords is ri'Vcalcd, 
tho passiigo, and its rtHnirrences, iMsag the most 
mystorioUH point in tin* .symidnmy, 'I’he woutkr- 
fully pa.SHionat<> climax at letter F is otie iif the 
things that may be said to -play itself; m, 
violinist is worth hLs .sdt who is not moved hy 
it to expro.sa all that Is in him, ami from this 
to the ond of the muvenuuit nil is *<a.sv to make 
clear, if only tho comluctor will nsi* mi iisstrainiug 
influence under tlm impreasioji that the work 
must be played in a ‘ <dassi<-ally e«ld ’ way. 

The Allegretto, one <d tlm lovidiest things in 
music, is not easy to get weU-balane«H|; thr* ojH*te 
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ing violoncello theme, marked me^za voce, must 
come out "with proper dignity and grace, the 
violins must divide their triplets with perfect 
accuracy, the rhythm must be held together by 
the sedate motive of the violas, and the pizzicato 
notes of the double-basses must on no account 
be too soft. The first bassoon, taking the sedate 
figure from the violas in bar 14, must control the 
airy triplets that are now transferred to the second 
viohn and viola. These triplets, wherever they 
appear, must gleam through the fabric but be in 
quite a subordinate position to the rest. After 
the change of signature, the passage in even 
quavers that rises to its climax of expression throe 
bars before letter E is easy in ensemble, but 
many conductors seem afraid lest its robustor 
texture should overpower the daintiness of the 
principal theme. 

In the finale, the curious colouring that is given Allegro. 
by the bassoons must condition the pace and 
style of phrasing ; the theme must sound a little 
laborious, as if it carried a weight of meaning, 
like some simple, austere ballad. The arpeggios 
divided between the violoncellos and the violas, 
bar 8 ff., may be as even as they can, and of course 
the little diminmndo mark over those in the first 
bar is supposed to apply to the whole passage. 
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At letter A the chords must be divided exactly as 
in the corresponding place in the slow movement, 
from which this is obviously derived. The two 
bars after letter B, and the similar passage to 
which they lead, with their new statement of the * 
theme as it were in skeleton, can hardly be too 
rough in effect, and the rhythm of crotchet, quaver- 
rest, and quaver may be made even more ‘pointed’ 
than is expressed, the last quaver being excusably j 
shortened by an infinitesimal amount. When • 
the even motion of crotchets is resumed, six bars 

i: 

before letter C, the wind instruments may be f 
encouraged to make as much of it as they can, so i 
as to introduce the swinging subject in C major 
with its contradictory rhythm as effectively as 
possible. The repeated chords on the wind and 
violin at letter I are of course an allusion to those 
in the slow movement, and the rushing quaver- 
triplets which now begin in the lower strings to 
the figure in the Allegretto. All now is straight- 
forward tin we come to letter N, where the 
wonderful coda is prepared by the ominous version 
of the main theme in the violins. The semi- 
quaver groups just before letter O must not be 
made too prominent at first, or indeed until the 
change of key and the direction un poco sosfenuto, 
when they must rival in importance the theme 
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^'cdwith In' {iunviiul in'ifrtunt’iit.'i, 'r|,H liytHi' 
[ that <>f th«' pair-J (‘f i't|naliMl rhunl'i ijuw 
ido tilt' tiiitTt'ftl In'ini't’ii th»an, aiitl ttf iuarvtd* 
t power is the eliiiiax at l<iU' I*J letlfj- J*. 

;he eouivte of the seuiitpiavrjs dvins* awav, flu* 
uinitely subtlt' aihidtoj in the %i«ii}ii to 

thenw of the first movtauenf munt iu»t ln' f«Mi 
•h omphasized, I f t to’ Itotes ijco pluyetj eliwly, 
uij Ik» truHttnl to eotn*' out ; and if |i|ayt'«| 
ill reaeh tin* »*.«"< that are !iit» d to liim* it. 
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No upoU>gy in ihhhUhI for tho U'uw'fh of ti 
[Ibiknviug clmptor, for it is in (‘h auiU i MuHi.' th 
tUo (jualitioH t»f t'lrsoiuliU' aro fU'arlv .■.« 

and aro nK».st valuahlo. If it •■oiiUi !«' |»layt 
without any athuapt at oasoiubU*. th«’ wlmi 
stretch ofChiMsicn! Mu.sic, froiu Haydn t*. ihaimt 
would lose all its aa'aiiiag. Thtno i'. .'oini.ftti 
music in which a gotnl tai-Hi'iahl.’ is a**! alMuhtti.} 
noccssary, hut none in wiiich it is .mt ..f ptw, 
I have already rt'forrod t.» the fact that in «{«.■; 
of tho early musi.v hefor«* Ifach, the d*'Ii» aU' at 
which wo call tuifietnhle is a s4:‘»*'d deal ks 
urgently needeci than it is in tho ♦•liis.Mical jH'riwi 
Besides the absence <d’ marks t»f t.jLpression, tlu<ri 
is another proof that the main thing in the miml 
of tho oju’ly conipost'rs was the welt .4 soaiul 
not its detailed adt>rnment by means of vai viuj 
degrees of force or |n'omtueuee. 'fhe ear!] 
‘ suonate da camera’ ttf Ihiliaiis like Hasiiitii 
Corelli, and the rest, and the siiuatas nf thie«i mi 
four parts by Purcell, dqHjml on the inteila. iHj3 
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of tho various jiarts ratlu'r than on 4 ho rolativo 
tone t'laplojod hj oju’h iastmmouf, or on tho 
promiiu'iKH' givtui to caoli in turn. 1’!iov aro hit 
coutrapuu'tally, ami tho oourst* t»f «'noli part is 
i|uito <‘asilj traooil l»y tlu' «'ar witiuuit any spt«cial 
ulfocts of light and shado apart from oroasumal 
‘echo’ dovi<‘os. It must also ho roniomhortHl 
that iu all thoso ooutpitsitions it was a maltor of 
aidifforoiua* how many instrnmonts w«'r*‘ usotl ; 
:ho {in'.soiu'o of tla^ violonoolh*. fur instanoo, was 
(fton luoro <ir loss optional vvhoro thoro was somo 
ct‘y«'<l instnnaont. oryan or harp'^iohoid, to gi^^ 
ho bass pai't. An instanoo of this inditfoi'oiua' 
s in tho titlos <if I’urooir.i two hookN of louatas, 
dr thost? ontitlod ‘ of throo parts ’ aro for prooisoiy 
ho samti oomhinatiou of itutrumonts as thoso • of 
our parts', Oooasionally, it is tnio, tho ‘ fmir- 
larf sonatas show a short passiigo of intlojH'«d«u»t 
aovomont tor tho violonoidlo, hut as ii gouoral 
ulo, it doo.H not soom fii mattor vory muoh 
diothor thi-ro aro two vifilins and harpsiohonl, 
r two violins, violoniadlo, and harpsiohoifl 'I’lio 
let that tlio ItarpsudKird and organ, fh*' tmivorsal 
istrumonts of aee«impatiimoiil in th*’ poroHi, vvoro 
U'lapahlo oi any iiirroas*' or ,|is;ri’a.Hti of hitto 
xeopting by mo(diani«-al moans, may voiy ivoll 
avo hid tiio eoin|»osors todisrogard ocmlrasts ami 
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^nuIatioiiH «»f ton*' stii>h a.'* art' <*t fh*' vancn 
cstist'niblt*. I']v**u id Hai’li 'i '«l•data’* t**r violii 
clavior, and his !ri<»s for fwn \i<*!ids and oit 
or for vitdin, flido. and tdavii-r, it is jHiasih 
giv'o quito a satist'aflurv iutorpr* fating Jjy 
niero si raiiiht forward I’Xi outiou ot j|n< |>arts, 
for itself. For t!u' most part, «'ithi’r tlu' in 
merits sire moving <'ontrapnntalh . or elsi* t 
is an <ihvious tigure of aoeontpaniini'itt w 
rcrjuiii's to he kejd in iht* haekground »f 
picture. As long a.s t!u' players agree iipm 
same iuh'rpretatiou of the oruaiiieuts w 
[iibouud in the <dd music, litih* more is rcijtiii 
On one <KU‘asion .lo.’uhim was playing ' 
Mine Arabella (oxhinril the sonata td' pMsflj* 
in G, Op. IM) ; mimiftd t>f (he sotmd Niiying *s\ 
out a turn there is no proper shak*' he hi 

* Tho inti'rjirntnticjn «»f tho jifiiu'ipat (•ruaueaits ilmijt 
strictly s][H>uliiug, luileng t** tU** i^f tliis 1*****!^ ; l»t 

the uncertiiiti Ntittc of our tiioiloiii j'rni t»<'*» >ii tiiis e'gat 
cannot be to<> otten iusintssi ii|»ou (h.st tho iui«*s iaii! ti 
in Tdrk’s Klai'i/mt'hule mltT Aisirtisun.), A»'., irs;i, iir« 
best possible guide to the proper esenitjun «(i tltinj! 
the appoggiaturik aatl tl»e HCrimTHtun*. 'I'lie hat.r, n 
sentod by a small note witli n stroke oero-. i U, nlimi!. 
played as nearly as possitde nt tfi«( hiuuo time vvtlii its j 
cipal note ; the appoggiutura, in idnn^t ali .■».<, .-h, n 
a conventional value. The sm.'iU wlrjfU.ver lU 4i 

qr_ apparon t-vaIu«>, r<)l»s the large note wlu« tt it pijs^sxit'! 
half its value ; in the eiusi of a dotte.t «.»te. tSie j-iitic 
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le shake on the first note with the usual turn ; 
le pianist, following the then new tradition of 
jrtain German schools, played the corresponding 
irase immediately afterwards without a turn, 
n the repetition of the first half of the move- 
lent, Joachim, with characteristic politeness, 
iopted his colleague’s interpretation, and gave 
le first note without a turn ; she, full of rever- 
ice for the great man, had made up her mind 
I foUow his phrasing, and had not time to 
lange her purpose at the moment, so that the 
petition of the phrase by the two instruments 
as stiU as far as ever from agreement. 

)tG loses two-thirds of its Vcilue to the ornamental note, 
aus 
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ich, it is true, does not adopt this convention with entire 
liformity, hut in his instrumental compositions his prac- 
5e seems to be far more uniform than elsewhere. The^ 
der men, and the early classics, such as Haydn, Mozart, 
id Beethoven (down to the end of his middle period), obey 
e rule quite strictly, and even as far down as Chopin and 
Dssini it is to be distinctly traced. 

D 2 


m INSTliUMENTAL ENSEMBLE I 

( — * ' ! 

» Wliilo tho older compositions require little of i 

the spociul urt of ensemble, it is cuiious that the 
very modern concerted works seem almost as 1 
(mdcpondont of it tis these. It is difficult to find ' ^ 

examples where a hint may be given to the youi^ 
performer, perhaps because the technical diffi- 
culties are so groat that only an accomplished j-g 
player e<ui cope with them, and partly because ^ 
experienced playem will have gone through the I 
classical works and learnt how to obtain a good 

) th 
* th 

of any special need for the art of concerted I rif 
playing may have something to do with the fact Sc 


onsoinblo before they attack these later com-, 
positions. It is not impossible that the absence 


that certain virtuosi whose steady avoidance of 
the classics can hardly be accidental, are fond of 
playing Bach and the extreme moderns in the 


same programme. 

As a general rule tho early classics, from 
Haydn to tho early Beethoven, are very simple 
in tho matter of ensemble. The melodic phrases 
must of course stand out wherever they occur, 
and the figures of accompaniment recede in force 
and more specially in interest. There is one 


^slight matter 
be noticed in 


in these compositions, which may 
every trio of Haydn and in most of 


Mozart’s, that the violoncello has often nothing 
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to do hui to {djij iti unisoa with tfio of thu : 

:)uuu>forto. At su«-h titiU'M it i-i for tho itinuint t,» ; 

oason tht' f<*rco of Ida owtt ti.'iaa, tuokiiti^ tljot h.Ha i j 

noro prominent wlu'tn’Vi'r tho violotioidio i*i M,<t j 

TOO to givo Homo juolodio phroao. This ia an oh | 

I Himpio mntfor thnt osio would t«» aahiifui d to 
ofor to it Won* it not that it ia an vory uttou 
lian'ganh'd hy pnifosaioual playorN iw woll aw 
inatourH. Auotlior i'otnmouplaoo of o«inro|-to«l I 
iiUHio, jiH it may almost h** oalhai, in wlioii a ui*iv 
homo, or an oh! om< losumod, « tttora ju A !»* furo 
ho tormiuatiou of a phnioo tloif ha* a natural 
itardaiulo at tho ohw«'. A typioal in 4 au» o i; m 
chumamiH ijuartot fm- piano and .tnui.;*, hi tho 
ow mov<'mont whon- tho tin mo o<>n». » ha.L. 
lirtj hatN aftor tho n turn of iho II si it ugna- 

iro; hero th»*ro in a vi-ry appn«j»iiato an*l » !. gant ■ 

attkotiitig of tho tirnt twu no{o’> of tho tliouu^^ 
hioh ooinohloH witli iho dyinK doun ..f tho 
Hontando in tho othor parti; hut ..ft.n tho 
tioi itlg thonin hilH to 1 m' {ah' tt up at tho 
lood, notwitIwtamiin« tho raih ritand.. .4 ,.avh. ro 
oro it in nooojiHary t** dohty thu-ontr ^ of iho n.av 
<*mo H<) an to pfi’Vi’iit tho noi’i'atal^ f««r ’ila«'li.on* 
g it at itH taiginuiny, Tin «. an-, uf o..ui ,o, 

'inis in whioli a v«’ry litllo o«iintin»ii‘i« r)>M> j>» 

Oflod h, mako all g» niuoi.thly ; i.jdy o,.niniMn. 

f 
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sense is so niro ii virtue with many luiiHiria 
that the detail seems wt>rth ptnnting out. 

■ A good ensemble, in the matter «»t toiif »|tuilii 
is of course most readily obtained in works whc 
different kiiids of instruments are tunitleyw 
most pieces for clarinet ami strings, or t»f Hu 
or oboe in combination with other iustrtnu«ul 
may be said to make their own ensemble, siui 
the ear can always trace without ditli»niUy tj 
course of a theme given out l>y 4iuy of the k 
usual mediums. The pijinolbrte, with all i 
inherent defects, has become so neeessiiry a p 
of the equipment of music tinit it is hanll 
realized as having 41 very intliviilu4il tone an 
character of its own ; in works in whieh it i 
associated with other itistruments it is w**!! t 
notice where it is used in e<mtr4ist t(< tiu' «ttlifi> 
and where it is supposed to imiti' with tlumi 
In trios and quartets, 41ml perluqis rmtsi 4>fteaii 
quintets, the strings join togetlu'r in 41 kiutl 0 
dialogue in which the pi4Uio is tht; opposing piirtj 
when this is the case the pi4inist. h4is a riglit ti 
an increased freedom of delivery in ne.arly itl 
cases. 

There is no denying the suprem4U‘y «»f tin 
string quartet as 4X vehicle for perfi'ct enseiiilHt 
music. Even if it is often supj[H>Hed to be hiU'di't 
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to listen to and to imderstand than other music 
(and no one need be ashamed of feehng it to be 
so, since even Mme Schumann confesses that she 
found it difficult' to enter into such chamber music 
at first), it is not really difficult to accustom the 
ear to foUow the course of the fom parts with 
their uniformity of tone-quality. Equally beyond 
dispute is the assertion that the ideal players of 
quartet music were the members of the Joachim - 
quartet ; for the illustrious leader had the power 
of making clear exactly what he wanted in the 
way of readings, and his gracious personality 
kept the party free from the jealous bickerings 
that usually split up even the most perfect 
combinations of players. Mme Schumann says 
of the organization : ‘ It needs four artists of 
the first rank who shall have given a quarter of 
their lives to it, and ' how can that ever come 
about again ? When will another artist like 
Joachipi, who is the soul of it all, be born 
again ? ’ There is plenty of evidence in the corre- 
spondence between him and Brahms to show 
how he worked to attain this wonderful result ; 
a specially striking instance is that which con- 
cerns the violoncello opening of Brahms’s string 
quintet. Op. 111. Joachim foresaw that the work 
could not always have the advantage of the 
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participation of L’ohort Iljinsinutm, whoso aotio. 
rous tone ouabU'<l him to oxi'<‘Uto tlu* soaring 
phrase of the hopnuiufr in pn»ju>r rolntiou to the | 
other playora ; ho tlu'rofori> sn^'^t'stod to lirahma 
that the upper strings slmulil ht' inarkotl mezzo j 
piano instead otforfe to givt' vhdoneolUsts of more ' 
moderate accomplishment a ehaiua* <if being | 
heard. The comiH>sor did not atlopt tlu> suggeg. J 
tion, but it is quitt» cU'ar that ho ptM-mitftHl the i 
slight modification to bo made in praetieo. (See : 
the BriefwechHcl zir. Urulims mid Jaurhim, Band 
ii. 239-42.) A similar motlitiention. this time of 
pianoforte tone, is sugg('sto<l by Mr. 1’. F. Dunhill 
in his admirabhi troatist* on Chamber Music 
(Macmillan Co.), p. 179, to be ma<le in Mmidels- 
sohn’s Variations ('oiKriinnhs, whert* in the 
fifth variation both piaiadbrte and violom-ollo 
are marked ff, the latter (liz/ieato. Mr. Dunhill 
directs the pianist hor<> to • umderatt' his trans- 
ports ’. 

The famoas arpeggio jtas.sages in Hrahms’s 
double concerto, Op. 102, wma^ .s<i tleftly | 
managed by Joachim ami Ilausmaun, h»r whom 
the work was written, that thm-i* was no break in 
the transition from one instrument t<i the other, 
but the arpeggios soundinl as if played on one 
huge instrument. L<‘.sh thoughtful pluyem are apt 
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iko tho urpcj'gios ouch lor liiiusoH’, ns if tho 
iSO in each iustrunioiit had to bo fniishod off ; 
ould bo passed over to tho other player in an 
mploto state, not linishod off with a slur over 
part separately. As an instance of Joachim’s 
of working and of his ixxffod objection 
lard-and-fast readings, I may bo allowed to 
;o from personal exi>erieuco. I had tho 
mr of accompanying him many yo!\rs ago 
lie Hungarian Dance of Brahms in I), whore 
violin has a long pause on tho second note ; 
him said to me, ‘ Use your judgement, and 
e in with the bass note as soon as you have 
enough of my pause.’ 

ost of lh(^ larger <'<tinbinations of iiistrumonts 
(mt fewer diffi<-uUi<'s of ens(»mbh» than the 
•tots and (piintets of which I have boon spoak- 
the sextet, of which two admirable examples 
among Brahms’s lM>st4ov('<l works, allows 
nterchange of th<* kind of dialogim employed, 
I' <atlu'r the instruments can obviously be 
ipe(l as ihvm pairs, or two groups of thn'O ; 
>S<'pt<‘t of Be<'thoven has .so many different 
ities of ton<» that the playing of <«ac.h j)art 
i<aitly gi\’<‘.s (piite a good re.sult ; and the 
its of HchulKirt ami Meu<Uils.sohu are for the 
t part <iuit<i straightforwnr<l works in which 
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there cull bo little tleul»t as to the iel;itiv( 
importance of the parts. 

I have thought it wtirth wiiile U> g*' througl 
certain well-known works <4 <‘hauiher luiUHic k 
detail, pointing out the sjuanal phuH's where tju(» 
tions of ensemble present themselves. U has 
naturally boon very ditlieult to eluHise representar 
tive works fortius pur[H>se, fttr almost every elassi- 
cal composition has many points id interest for 
the ensemble player, and it seems absurd to teol 
compelled to limit oneself to oni» ol Beethoven’s 
violin sonatas and one of the immortal ipuniets. 
Of the former, the ‘Kreutzer’ luis seemetl tho 
best for my purpose, since it is so much the uumt 
frequently played ; and among the latter, I have 
preferred to take one of the <iuartets of the jHaiod 
intermediate between six early quartets and the 
‘ Rasoumovsky ’ sot on tho one hand and tho 
‘posthumous’ quartets on tho othi'r. Befmite 
recollection of supreme performuneos has diidatinl 
the choice of Schumann’s ipiintet and of Brahms's 
quintet for clarinet and strings ; and i am IkiIiI 
enough to hope that tho player who works through 
these analyses will find it interesting and amusing 
to apply to other compositiouH the principles I 
have tried to enunciate. 
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BEETiiovi!;N''s Sonata in A for Fianoeoute 
AND Violin, Oi>. 47 

Various circiuustaucos have coiubiuod to luako 
lis the most famous of all souahus for piano and 
olin ; its toclmical difficulty — which happens to 
ivo been a good deal (sxaggorated by virtuosi and 
hors — its obvious brilliance', the honeyed swoet- 
3 SS of its theme and variations, had made it a 
livereal faveiurito for many yearn bolbro Tolstoi 
scovored in it a number of epialities which make 
morally undesirable. It is fortunate, perhaps, 
lat neither he nor any one else Ills <|uite gone 
lo length of issuing a ‘bowdlerized’ etiition, ami 
it is bad lor the very young to study, it is 
■etty certain that the vi'ry young have seldom 
.0 reipiisite skill to perform it. In the matter 
' ensemble, it is as easy jus most somitjus for the 
,mc combination ; where* there Jire only two 
fors on the stjigi*, it is clear tluit there jire only 
roe possible positions in reljition to (ijich other 
Inch they (niu possibly ociuipy. A m;iy be in 
out of B, B in front of A, or they may both 
) eipudistant from the. footlights. So in music 
r violin and piano of the older kiml. 1 n Mozart, 
r tixjimph!, tlui merest tiro cjin .see without 
sing told whether his part conkuns a melody 
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Adagio 

sostenuto. 


Presto. 


which shoiihl bo mndo {u-oniiiicut or an acconi' 
panimout that must bo koj>t in tlu' bnckijround. 
Throughout this, as iu most sonatas of tlm kind, 
there is very seklom nay [jossibilitv of making 
a mistake on tliis {K>iut; but as an illustration 
of my moaning, it will porhajKs bt\ well to go 
through tlto sonata and nott' whore the instrU" 
ments in turn acquire the principal importance. 
The arpeggio opening on tht» violin must bo as 
full of moaning as the player can makt' it, and 
when the piano takes up tlu' phrase, it must bo 
given with a richer s<»nority so that the hearers 
should be made to fetd for the nuunent that the 
piano is the superior instrument <tf tho two. 
Tlie first piano chord sluudtl ptuhaps ht' very 
slightly spread, but by tin* tm<l <if tlu* bar nil 
feeling of arpeggio shouhl have passed away. Tho 
little pairs of isolated semitpiavers in tluii second 
half of tho introduction must bt^ carefully 
managed ; tho second of each pair nmst be <piito 
short, and only the very smallest amount of 
rallentando is to bo permitted before the double- 
bar. Although tho violin has to play thi< l.'ist of 
his repeated pairs pinnb$im, it must ha%e in it 
the sense of what is to c<mui iu the prr.sh, and it 
must bo felt Jis a definite pj'oph<*c.y of tlm tlunno 
of that movement. The alternat ion of importance 
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twooii tho two instruruouts is horo quite obvious ; 
0 piano floui-ish may bo taken freely, and tho 
ncluding biiss note should be tho climax of tho 
lolo. Over tho long passage of quavers which 
.lows tho flourish there is no slur marked, except 
casionally in tho violin part ; whore tho violin 
s tho quavera over twt) stx-ings, it will bo found 
at one note dties not cease to sound as soon as 
0 other is played, and this must bo tho effect 
nod at on the piano. 

Tho sustaining pedal is of course tho obvious 
ochanical way of obhiining tho effect, but for 
0 thing, it has b(K>n dofluitoly indicated for tho 
Uriah alone, and it woidd seem as if Boothovon 
:i not wish it to he used in tho succeeding part ; 
r anotlier, it is dillicult to manipulate it quickly 
,ough in such places as bars 11, 12, 16-24, after 
0 pause, without h)sing clearness. Tho diffor- 
,co will be too marked if tluj podM is used for 

0 flrot bars and not for those. Tho somibrovo 
bjoct is of course mainly ft*r violin, but it should 

1 Holomu and not t<io pjiHsiouaU) in both and not 
[) emotional ; tho turn in its fifth bar must be 
<m vcsry deliberatttly, almost as follows : 
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When tho pijmo takes up tlio the promi- 

nence of tho HUstniiUHl E’s on tho violin must 
incrojuso Ihrtnighout tho t>ight bars, ns it oven- 
tually hecoiues tho most important note, at ttie 
Adagio bars. 

Tho pianoforte turn must ho modi'ilod exactly 
on that of tho violin. At tiio hmpi prhm the 
contrast hetwinm the pinuo n<»t<'s ami the forta 
can hardly \m oxaggornttHl. When the ensuing 
quavers stop, and tlu' tlu*nu‘ in E minor enters in 
tho piano part alone, there must In' as much ^kn 
as tho player can command. 'I’he more distinctly 
tho idea of gallantry is in the plnyau-’s mind, the 
more will ho he able to .shmken tlu* pa(‘e without 
losing brilliance. Notice, t(»o, that «*uch of tho 
quavers at tho en<ls <if the bars, \vhi<‘h are slurred 
on to tho main uoh*s of the theme, ar*' here on 
tho black keys, so that it is easy to slide tho 
finger and tluimh to the white kt'js immediately 
next them ; this gives a spe<*ia! feeling of exhilarar 
tion, and that it is the way in which Ikadhoven 
meant it to bo played is clear from the iK'giuning 
of the ‘working-out’ stsdion, wh<u-<% it is mainly on 
white keys altogoth(?r ami where, in e«m.s<*<iuon(5e, 

1 

the quavers are single iiote-s, not octavi'.s. I 

After tho return to tho rrprist', wht're tlu* theme I 
is brought in Jigain in A minor, tli<>r<i is only ono * 
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the quavoi'S on n white note, and this must bo 
ten as smoothly as it can, in the hope that the 
:lo incongruity will escape notice. To return 
the first occurrence of this passage, the violin 
;zicato chords must carry out the ‘gallant’ 
Tgostion of the melody, in which the shako 
ly 1)0 taken as follows ; 



0 ro^Kditions of the theme in contradiction 
Avoou the violin and the pianist’s loft hand 
ist bo lu'ought out with duo excitement, and 
m hero to the double-bar there must bo an 
;reaHing and almost dramatic, importance up to 
) pause before tlu^ double-bar itself, whore the 
t bar of the violin’s quavers may bo slightly 
iwn back, 'riiirty-five bars after the <loublo-bar 

> paasagcs of broken thirds and sixths, begin- 
ig on the piano, must always V>o phrased from 

> second c,rotc.h(4 of each bar to tlu^ c.orreHjK>nd- 
; place in this next. In most (slitions, while 

1 piano part is hTt unphrastnl, the violin part 
i a slur over the whol<» contents of (tach liar, 
oreius it is clt»ar that the phrase goes with that 
the piano. Where these lirokou sixths come 


Andante 
con varia- 
mom. 
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down in thn pinno pnrt to t lu> key of I) flat, the 
whole ehanictor ef the ‘gnlinut ’ theme must be 
changed into one piaiutivo .Mupplication. Not 
very far on from this pt>int there is u ritard, im4 
a pause ; eomiting thirteen bars ladbre that pause 
the piano must take the sulHn-iiinate ptmition 
(except for the litth^ plinises in t!u> bass), while 
the violin luis a new form of tin* initial theme 
of the movement which must ht» brtnight out 
strongly, despitt^ tlu^ pinttn eiijoinetl. From this 
point all is virtually re{Hditiou until we come to 
the coda, where at eighty-thret' bars beft>re the end 
of the movement the violin sustains a long Bflat, 
which, with its successors, must Ih^ held without 
the slightest attempt at 4'xpressiuu until the 
unisonous resumption t»f tht^ theim* ; under th(»o 
held notes the piano has a iuysb'rious (puiver 
figure, in which the sjuuo kind of ex(!t*s.sive kujtdo 
must be attempted that was usiul at tlm iH'ginning 
of the presto. In the littU* final ndaijh, fimt with 
the violin mid then without, tlu* richest efhicts of 
which the piano is cajHible must be obtained, and 
notice that hero again the pedal is exprossiy 
enjoined. 

The theme of the Andnnk' is so minutely 
phrased by the composer tliat nothing but an I 
ultra-careful fulfilment of tin' marks can bo I 
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desired in the performers. The shake in the 
seventh complete bar is executed thus: 


~Q=A 







3 ^ 



and the same division of the shake will be made 
by both instruments in bar 16, &c. In bar 26 
it is to be observed that although the indicated 
turn after the shakes is no longer written in, 
it is to.be exactly in conformity with its pre- 
decessors, as is made clear from a comparison 
of the corresponding place in the violin part ten 
bars before the end of the theme. The first 
variation is for the piano, the violin making its 
birdlike comments with the utmost delicacy. 
Here the piano shake may be taken without 
a final turn, though such a turn can never be out 
of place, and must always give an additional 
touch of elegance to the interpretation. The 
pralUrilhTS in the last four bars of the first half 
are not easy to do gracefully. The best execution 
of them is this : 



As far as possible there should be through this 
variation a feeling of springing lightness, and the 

E 
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pianist need not despair bocuuso the violioi 
must necessarily outdo him in this cpnility iu d 
next variation. All that the pianist has to ( 
here, beyond the proper placing of his chords i 
the exact phrasing of the violinist, is to giv 
a good legato in the left-hand part in l>ani 6- 
o£ the second half of the variation. Happily th 
days are past when the play ora nsetl to bo ol)ligo 
to wait for a round of applause, when the violink 
got up to his highest notes, before repeating th 
second half. The third variation, in which th 
share of both players is about equal, must sugg^ 
that the instruments have been treat<Hl witli th 
finest on ; I have hoard the violin part sound a 
if a great deal of inferior grease had booji usod 
but this is not what I nieaa. In this part then 
should be next to no porfamenlo until the semi 
quavers two bars before the double-bar. A sihhuhI 
difficulty lies before the careful pianist., for jiust in 
the bar where he most needs the help the pedal 
can give him (bar 5) it is implied that Betdhovon 
does not mean to give it him, since ho direids tlie 
pedal to be used in the next following bar, in 
order, no doubt, to emphasize the harmony. The 
thing cannot be unintentional, ms it recurs at tlio 
close of the variation. The turn in the tirat bar 
of variation four on the piano, and iu bur i) for 
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the violin, has to be the same ornament, though 
expressed differently in the two places. It should 
be thus : 


“70-; wn — , 


— r 


jCn 1" SSLJ- U 

! ! I- 




— I 


in both places. The chains of shakes which 
occur in both parts throughout the variation are 
better without the turn. Where the movement 
calms down towards the little molto adagio not far 
from the end, the pianist may make his demisemi- 
quaver scale a little slower, so as to introduce the 
chords that are marked dolce ed e^ressivo. The 
bar of the molto adagio is of course quite free 
throughout, and the execution of the whole bar 
wiU test the sound artist’s powers. The turn 
should be taken quite deliberately, the bass note 
sforzando should have a minute space after it 
before the chord with the pause over it is played ; 
there should be no distinction made between the 
demisemiquavers in large print and the descend- 
ing quavers in small type; the whole passage 
must have the utmost gravity and poetry at the 
same time. The violin shake after the tempo 
primo is of course to be provided with its turn, 
and so is its shake eighteen bars before the end. 

n 2 
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In the following bar (scvonteoii from oikI) tb 
pianist must notice that the loft-haml «iuaver 
supported by the pedal, has to provide the basi 
of a crotchet chord marked tenitto; this and thf 
following chords must bo sietually hekl tiown bj 
the fingers, and the utmost attention must N 
paid to the change of the peilal at the ehaugo oi 
harmony. The usual practice taught by the most 
thorough masters is not tt> take up tlu^ hwl until 
the moment when the second cliord is being 
struck, and to put down the ttK>t a fnu'tion of 
Presto. a second after the striking of the ciioixl. At the 
start of the finale both parts art* of etpud imp()^ 
tance, the groups of three tpuivers nt>t jHJrhaiM 
quite so much so as the rest; at the Jb/iissinw in 
both parts, leading to the secoiul subject, the 
quaver A sharps may bo a littUs dt*layed asul then 
made shorter, so as to give a kind of ‘ bite ’ on 
the B’s in both instruments. Tht* tiaiiger of 
making these quavers too .short is that tliguity 
may be sacrificed and the movement Ikh-oiuo 
flippant ; if they are taken t(K) accuraUdy as tho 
exact third part of their triplet, tluiro is a risk of 
sacrificing its inherent energy. The |Kunts of 
repose are of course tlie little sections in » time, 
and these can hardly be made too ftdl of mtaining- 
Even more impressive than those is thts .short 
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igio passage that comes twice over not far from 
3 end. Caro must bo taken also to show that 
3 second subject of this movement is doxived 
•ectly from the ‘gallant’ subject of the fii’st 
)vemout, and it is interesting to see how 
ethoven anticipates here the usage of later 
tnposors, who are fbnd of joining their movo- 
jnts together in this way. 

EAHMs’s Sonata kou Pianofoktk and Violin 
IN G, Or. 78 

The special feature of this sonata is the ro- 
rronco of its opening phrase of thi-eo repeated 
tes in all its movements, 'fho violinist must 
opt a phrasing for thciiu which will suit the 
3 up wherever it i-onu's. The first two are to 
‘ lifto<l ’ and the third generally begins a IcDoto 
rase. The ‘lift’ of the first two notes is an 
portiint ftsaiurti in the development of the 
amo, an<l although it is obviously to be played 
th the utmost simplicity, it must Ixe realized Jis 
I of poetical intention. The (trossing rhythms 
lich begin at bar 11 must be allowed to make 
air own effect, and tlu* c,ontradic,tiou imist not 
made t<K) emphatix*.. Where the piano has the 
fted’ notes the player must imitjito the phnising 
the violin as nearly as possible. In the course 
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of the movement there appear directions which 
are not quite easy to interpret, though most of 
them mean a slackening of speed. The first 
sostenuto in the middle of p. 6 (bar 48) seems 
to indicate a slower rate taken up at once at the 
half-bar, and continued, without further slacken- 
ing, through the following bar. At the bottom 
of the same page un poco calando (bar 57) is a 
gradual slackening and softening to the a tempo. 
The ritemto at bars 68 and 69 may perhaps 
be treated as a slackening without an appreciable 
diminuendo. On p. 8 (bar 106) there occurs poco 
a poco piii sostenuto, and the first words are spread 
out over the two bars in such a way that a rdllen- 
tando is almost certainly indicated. The sostenido 
goes on until the top of p. 11 (bar 158), where 
the words foco a poco tempo primo imply a slight 
accelerando through the bars over which the first 
words are spread out. At bar 21 before the end 
of the movement, the very strange direction occurs 
in tempo poco a poco e crescendo ; it is difi&eult to 
guess how an Italian would interpret this, but we 
are happily not left in doubt, because the authori- 
tative tradition of Joachim is maintained by all 
who play the sonata on his lines. A gradual 
restoration of the original time, through the three 
reiterated notes of the theme, with a rising 
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snsity of stylo rather than too strong a cro- 
ndo, may bo taken m the intended inter- 
tation, and if the right amount of this luis 
n given, the repetition of the theme four bars 
)r tho bar referred to (bar 17 iKjfbro the end), 

I bo in strong dramatic contrast with tho other 
;ement. Of the usual difficulties of onaomble 
re are very few, as both instruments will 
dily find out when to hike tho front of tho 
JO and when to bocauuo accompaniment. Tho 
gio and the finale must bo very carefully Adagio. 
latod to each otluu’ in tho matter of pace ; at 
iperhcial glance it would H(iom that tho slow 
TOiuont should be exactly twi<!e as slow as tho 
pv molto madrmto, because of tho occurronco 
iho (uUujio theme at p. 2(> of the faudo. But, 

, mechanical <)r metronomic relation is main- 
led between the two, part of tho effect will bo 
; for tho speed of the finale may rightly 
ear to shwiken off a vtu-y little to that of the 
'fio played in notes of double the value. How 
[jh of the <!ffoct of the first theme of the adapio 
ends upon tho beginning of the arpeggios in 
left hand it woidtl be hard to say, but eer- 
ily hero is part of the secret of making tho 
i^ement as poeticjd as it ought to bo. Tho 
est note should be considerably louder than 


Allegro 

molto 

moderato. 
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its octavo or the rt'st of tho ariM)ggio, and a sligii 
‘ agogic ’ accent will iu»t l>o out of place at tliii 
point. At tho piii (mdmih' whore the pianist 
right hand has tho rccurrt'uce of the opening 
themo of tho sonata, <‘jire luuMt be taken to ‘ lift 
the whole chord in the nuinner atlopted in the 
first movement, and of coui*st> the dirtH-tion means 
a little fiistoi’, not a little slower, than before, 
Tho section goto more vigorous as it goes on, 
until tho violin calms things <lowu witiv its more 
and more distinct allusions to the admjio theme, 
on tho resumption of whi<‘h the piano must fall 
into the subordinate plact'. The re|Hditit>n of tho 
vigorous thomo on p. ‘2t> is har<Uy jKsrcoptibly 
faster. At tho rt‘petitiou t»f tlu? vigorous section, 
pianissimo, tho pace is hardly luksti'ued at all. 
The relations botwoen the players in this move- 
ment give scope for any auumnt of artistic feeling 
they may possess, and the umveinent will tost 
the powers of an onsembk* playto' more accurately 
than many a more difficidt piece. 

The ‘lifted' notes of the limt theme of all are 
again prominent in tho finale, and here again 
the pianist must phrase tlnun after the violin’s 
pattern. His own characUsristic stuuiquavers must 
be of course perfectly legato, but, ais it mm) inside 
the big slur, there must bo tho sense of the notes 
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leing in pairs. This will bo given almost suffi- 
iently by tho change of finger at each repeated 
lote. At the twenty-ninth complete bar (top of 
I. 23) tho character changes to a plaintive melody 
upported by a light but by no moans ti-ivial 
ccompaniment, and it is prabablo that at bar 45 
slight yielding of the time will bo found dosir- 
blo if tho piano arpeggios are to come out clearly, 
'ho pairs of quavei-s must bo stz-ongly emphasized 
n tho fiivst of each pair by l)oth instruments, as 
idicatod by tho accents. Page 20, at tho change 
f key-signature, is tho beautiful poiizt whore tho 
lomo of the (uhiffio is brought in again. Just 
ore, there will bo no harm in slackening tho 
ace slightly, for of course tho pace of the adagio 
lemo must exactly cori’cspond with that of its 
wn movement. The slackening of time on 
. 30 down to j)i/i nmlemto will not bo mis- 
nderstood, aiul it will generally bo found that at 
lis pace tho piano’s allusion to the adagio theme 
ill be al)out right. Six bars befoz-e tho end of 
10 sonata, after two l>ars of ritromto, no fm-thor 
ackoning is re<pure<l, l>ut of coui-so no roaump- 
on of the fejupo primo is intondtid. Tlioro almost 
LUst be a minute ‘easingoff’ at tho lovely 
idonco at tho third liar from tho end. 






C^SAB Feanck’s Sonata in A for I>iano 
AND Violin 

This sonata is not inorely a most chari^<3toristic 
achievement of its composer’s, but by £%. liappy 
accident it is almost more often played in the 
present day than any work for the aaiuo instal- 
ments ; more than any other concerted woi'k, too, 
^ it may be held to mark the ending of tho olai*Nsi(*4 
period, to which it looks back in some j^oints of 
its structure, while enjoying all tho froodc^m of 
the more modern stylo that was the oiitoomo 
of Cesar Franck’s career. Chronologically^ it of 
course precedes many works of nn<loul>to(lly 
classical form, for at tho time of Franck.’H <leath 
Brahms had still seven years of life beforo him ; 
but it is so frank in expression, and so untram- 
melled by conventions of form, that wliilcs tho 
ultra-moderns cannot sneer at it as stiff and 
formal, the classicists accept it lus striking 2 X fre.sh 
note while sacrificing nothing of clearnesB <>£ out- 
line. In the first movement, and indeed tlx r< nigh- 
out the sonata, the violinist’s chief duty A^vill Ix) 
to study very minutely tho details of intoxxxxtiou ; 
where the strange chromatic experiments eoixxcido 
with those of the piano, tho tempered scalo xtiust 
naturally be borne in mind by tho violinist; ; but 
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,^liero tho pirtuo is not playing tho actual chro- 
latic notes tho violinist may give tlioin in jvist 
itonation. At tho t)poniug, tho lour intrixluctoi-y AUf;jreH<) 
ars for tho piano will of coumo ho givon in 

dreamy hesitating way in auti<tipatiou of tho 
lemo, which the violin should give with perfect 
jgularity of rhythm, and in a (pnet moditativo 
yle, making always a wide distinction between 
ich notes jus C sluirp .and C mitund wlion they 
•0 juljjicont to one Jinotlior. Tho long pianoforte 
issjigo in tho key of E must bti fidl of pjussion, 
id not a note of tho arpeggios in tho bjiss must 
1 deprived of its vjduo. A slight dwtdiing on 
10 ‘ unlikely ' noh's in tho hjirmoiues will assist 
lO hojirer’s muUu-stjindiug. Tho <U*s<ainding 
ussos soon aftta- tho violin ri»H)utors must lie 
ado very prominent, though no accont is marked 
r tho composer. At tho bar nuirked dolcksimo 
liero tho first theme returns, tho piano ac.com- 
inimont nuiy bo <pdto subordimito, juul tho loss 
0 big chords luivo to be ‘ sprojid ’ tho liottor, 

10 whole movement should give an improssion 

♦ 

ji dijdoguo between virgiiud innoconco aiul 
[inly ardour. Tho passion that is felt in part of Alkgro. 

0 first movomout is fully kindled in tho second, 
lich is e.KCOodingly hard to pljiy, especially for 
0 pijinist. There are very few movomonts of 
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any date in which emotion of this kind is sus. 
tained so firmly throughout, and a corkin aimount 
of textual uncertainty and actual wrong notes 
may be forgiven if the players have the requisite 
amount of fire. Although the theme in F "which 
succeeds the agitation of the fimt portion of the 
movement is of a calmer movomont, yet fcliere is 
in it a strong suggestion of imdorcurrents of feel- 
ing, and this may be suggested by the violinist. 
The very important theme which begins twenty 
bars after this point {poco pii't lento, 2P) niiiMt bo 
given without any hint of tremolo, and in this 
part of the section the pianist numt give duo 
prominence to those notes which have tiouljle 
tails and which carry melodic suggestionH. At 
the quasi lento the piano chords may bo slightly 
spread, and at animanda the same unemotional 
delivery of the "violin theme must Ix) roptmted. 
This theme only becomes fully outspoken in the 
piano part at the change to C sharp minor, whore 
the arpeggios of the accompaniment are iigaiti of 
great importance, though if they are too weightily 
emphasized the theme above them will lonn its 
continuity. The excited passage for violin marke<l 
nwlto fmcoso can hardly be overdone in ox|>ro8- 
sion, and the greater the passion here the more 
striking may be the contrast when the words 
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dolcminio espressivo wear juul the violin accoiu- 
paiiies the delivery of the theme that soeiuH to 
express controlled pnasion. TIu' t'lul of tiu' 
movement must be workt'd up at fimt by the 
violin by very gradual stc'ps to the brilliant 
close. 

The third movement gives a .splendid oppor- 
tunity to a comiHitent vioUnust to show what lie 
can do in a free .stylo ; the exact asseasment of 
the value of each quaver of the c.adeuza at tins 
beginning cannot be ('.xprt'HstHl or written <lowu, 
but the paasage carries its own phrasing to the 
mind of any player with a musical soul, who 
realizes that he may ‘ take' the stagci ’ hort'. At 
its close the piano, taking up the thnsid, by alter- 
ing the B flat to a B natural turns the idea into 
an allusion to the opening of the fimt movement ; 
duo weight may bo given to this transformation 
by a iKjrceptible lingering just before the B natural 
is actually jilayed in the top part, and the same 
thing holds g<K>d three bars afterwanls in the 
other key. A nuKxl of languor sikxhhhIh at the 
words molb lento, and from the (dose of the second 
eadenza the emotion is gratlually worked up to 
the change of key-signature, where the triplets 
of the violin cadenzas give the suggestion for the 
[liauofbrte accompaniment ; in the courao of this 


liecitatiro- 

Fantaaia. 
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passixge tlio violin iiiiiuniucoH two tliomcs ot 
which much of the offoefc of tho finalo 



They must bo iu eompleto coutnist with eaeli 
other ; the first, marked dokh'tiiuo^ must ^toal in 
very quietly but yot must make itself foU, mid 
the second, marked dmmutU'o, is so heavily iwvom* 
panied with an important figure iu the pifixm tliat 
it maybe given as emphati<‘aUy as tlio play^tir may 
desire (the themo given by I'aeh liaud altoruatoly 
in octaves must be well lirought out). The 
secret of the provonaneo of the first is tol<l after 
the violinist has been silent for four barts, when 
it appears in crotchets against the mininiH of tho 
piano, and is recognized as a vemion of tlio open* 
ing theme of tho sonata. In the same wiiy tho 
joyful theme of tho finale, which is iu <-ancm 
during its entire delivery, is but another dtsvelcj)* 
ment of the same idea. Tho two desceudiiiits of 
the original theme run on together, for the* littlo 
subject just referred to has to bo given ll>y tho 
piano softly during some ornamental pass2ijigt!.H in 
the violin which must bo kept under. Not long 
afterwards the two clmnge functions, an«I tho 
piano must keep down the oruamentatioo. In 
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le course of the joyful restatement of the main 
ihject in E there comes the first of the descend- 
g scale-figures (marked hrillante) which play an 
1-important part at the end. At the change 
to D sharp minor the passionate subject shown 

mf dramatico. 




Allegro 

moderato. 
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comes out into full proiuinouco. Thu resumption 
of the canonic thcnio must start very sottly so as 
to give full room for working-up the cliiuux of the 
whole work. 


Schubert’s Trio in B i-’r,AT, Or. ihl, ron 
Piano and Sthincw 

In the first phrase (biira 1 T>) the string luive 
little to do but play strongly and in exact time, 
giving to every note of tho triplet it.s true value. 
It is to bo observed tliat in bar 4, wliere tho 
regular rhythm, hitherto kt'pt up by the pimiist’s 
right hand, ceases, tho J»oats of the bar are still 
kept quite prominently in tho hearere* mind by 
pairs of slurred notes in tiie violin (bar 4, beat 4) 
and the violoncello (bar 5, beat.s I and 2), Tho 
pianist, while marking clearly the inilexihlo 
reiteration of tho loud chords in the right hand, 
must yet subordinate that haiul to the riiytluuical 
figure in the left, which contraditds the .smooth 
triplets of the strings. This ‘ <lott<id ’ rhythm is 
to be played in the most animated way possible, 
and the semiquaver must be mentally conuoctod 
with the following, not tho preceding, <(uaver. It 
must not, of course, bo allowed to <legenerato 
into a demisemiquaver, but there miast bo imr- 
ceived a desire to shorten tho value of the short 
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)tG and to Icngthou that of tho dotted quaver. \a 

ars 4 and 6 must of course have no pedal. ; 

AT 

smoother interpretation of tho ‘dotted’ rhythm ' 

jure may bo given by tho violoncello in bar 9, : ' 

id by both strings in bar 11 ; in those tho length f ' 

“ the semiquaver may be slightly enlarged, so 
lat it may begin a shade before its accurate 
ace in tho bar. On tho other hand, in bars 12 
iolin) and 13 (vcollo) wlu'ro tho semiquaver loads 
to tho triplets it must bo taken very short, 
id tho triplets themselves must bo doHcatoly 
irasod. Tho dotted figure in tiio piano part in 
.ose and tho following bare must bo rhythmically 
lO same jis at first, the larntrast betv^eon the two 
jures being made to culminate at f/io beginning 
' bar 18 on tho chortl of D major, after which 
isorvo that tho sign for crescendo begins later in 
.0 piano part than in tlu» strings, where, notwith- 
anding the continuance of the/ir/e, tho chromatic 
ale must suggest a stealthy movement. Tho 
idden j)mm in bar 21, which sliould begin after 
.0 first note, must not be neglected, nor must 
lO diminuendo on the rising chromatic scale in 
ir 22. The calm held chord in tho strings warns 
lo pianist not to make too vigorous a crescendo 
} to the E flat. At the resumption of tho theme 
le violin must of courae be subordinate to tho 
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other parts, but the staccato must be carefully 
observed ; the piano part must be so interpreted 
that the opening note, B flat, must easily be con- 
strued by the ear as the end of the triplet passage 
and the beginning of the very sustained delivery 
of the theme. In bar 30 a certain amplification, 
both in time and strength, is suggested as the 
violoncello leads down to its bottom note, C. 
From this point to bar 62, where the violoncello 
enters on the high A in anticipation of the second 
subject, requires merely the apphcation of the 
foregoing suggestions. The repeated A’s of bar 68 
must be well separated from each other, and the 
crescendo and decrescendo may be of considerable 
extent. During the announcements of the second 
subject, the pianoforte part is the slightest possible 
accompaniment, pianissimo but with the sustaining 
pedal at each change of harmony. In bar 65 the 
four changes of harmony demand the least per- 
ceptible slackening of the time. The turn (strings, 
bar 69, and piano, bar 78) is played thus : 



Bar 71 requires the strictest interpretation of the 
quavers against the piano triplets. The p in 
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lar 72, for tho strings, which auggosta a louder 
one than that of tho subject just aunouncod, must, 
hough louder, be a greait deal less prominent, ais 
he piano part must come out properly. The 
ittle accent on the third beat, A, must in like 
nannor bo only very slightly emphasized in this 
,nd tho next few l)ara, but that on tho high C 
or violin in bar 81 must bo played sensitively, 
lotwithstanding tho preacu-ibed pp, iind tho violon- 
iollo phrase in bars 81-3 must have chief 
Lttontion. Tho stac<‘ato scjiles in semiquavers, 
vhich enter at bar 83 and continue intermittently 
ill tho double-bar, must be made as brilliant jis 
)ossiblo by all three play<n-s, and tho nf quavers 
n tho violoncello (bai-s 85 8) must bo taken quite 
irmly and the tone of ea<*.h a little ‘pulled out’, 
ibr this is the fu-st <K',cjuMion on which tho violon- 
jollo has to support the harmony of tho composi- 
;ion and be its real Ixm-. Tho dialogue between 
;ho loft an<l right haiul of the pianist at bar 94 
nust bo strongly onforce<l, and the long diminuendo 
nust not bo exjiggtiratiHl at lirst, as it must leave 
>ff at the blank bar jis if it had become merely 
inaudible. ’fhe hist bar Ixsfore the double-bar 
will permit a slight retardation for tho violoncello 
triplets to make tlnur ellect. (Wo start the 
numeration of tho bars anew from tho double-bar, 
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for couvoukuKH'.) In the ruxt pliniso, string 
players who are juaiuaiutei! witli the truths of 
just intonation may bo all<»\vetl to make the D flat 
a shade flatter than its plaee in the teini)orod 
scale, to onipluisize the .Schubertiun <‘hange from 
major to minor. At bar 28 the tripU't figure in 
the violin, which now first apiM'um in conjunction 
with the second subject (it iH'gan its gracious 
career in bar 12 from the oiiening), must be made 
prominent, not by louduess, but by extpuBito 
phrasing. The piano forttJ baas in bar 81 will bo 
slightly broadened, as will the violoruadlo triplets 
in bar 35, and the piano figure again in liars 39 
and 43. The big crescendo that is to reach its 
climax at bar 54 must las prepared cautiously at 
bar 44 and the pianoforte figure must be unobtni- 
sive but absolutely clear, h’rom bar 64 the dotted 
rhythm returns and is again to be matle as sharp 
and decisive as possible. Bar 80, the violoncello 
passage, begins its ritenutu on the fourth btiat, but 
a slight anticipation of the slacktming is not to bo 
blamed on the boat before, and at the similar 
place in bar 91 the slackening must lai greater 
and more deliberate tlum before. Tlie violoncello 
cadence at bar 99 marks tho imiKudant moment 
of the return of tho first theme, and may Iki taken 
a Httle freely. When tho second subject is about 
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^ enter in the tonic key (bar 131) the violinist 
hiust make a separation of the repeated D’s very 
^lear, as the passage is not quite parallel with that 
which the violoncello prepared the entry of 
%is theme in the first part of the movement. At 
^ars 171 and 172 is a special difficulty for the 
l>ianist, who must disguise the fact that in the 
former bar the scale is played by his two hands, 
In the latter by one in octaves. The conclusion 
nf the movement may be left to the taste of 
individual players; the pianist must start his 
entry after the pause with perfect legato. 

At the opening we find the accompaniment in 
the pianoforte part marked jp, while the melody 
On the violoncello is marked jip with many 
accented notes. These must not be made too 
emphatic, as the accents are only meant to in- 
dicate the natural rhythm of the melody. A rich 
support must be given on the pianoforte (with 
the aid of the pedal), and the metrical accents 
must be delicately marked before the entrance of 
the theme. At the beginning of the short repeated 
section the new counterpoint to the theme must 
be well brought out by the violoncello, the violin 
taking the least prominent place of the three. At 
the third bar after the repeated section, where 
a new syncopated figure of accompaniment begins 


Andante 

unpoco 

mosso. 
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eherzo, 

illegro. 


in C minor, cureful measurt'mont of the Hjiicopa- 
tions is nocessury, uml tho ’ nccoats on 

tlio first and fourth In'uts ttf tho har must bo kept 
up first by tho piano ami thou by tho violoncello. 
These accents must bt' pnKluctHl by tho ususil 
slight lingering on tht‘ lu'at, not by any extra 
force, which wouUl tend to tlrnw attention from 
the beautiful, impas.sion<Hl m«*lody in tho piano 
part. In this rhythm tho long m*to at the 
beginning of each phrase may slightly pro- 
longed, and where the twi> hands are in tnibwes, 
each pair of alurred doinisemi«iuav«'rs must bo 
almost detached from its mdghboum, 'Pho staccato 
scales on tho violin must Im' given with a ‘spring- 
ing bow’, and be kept tluly subordinate. At 
bar 12 after tins doubhi-bar, tiio piano has a 
descending arpt'ggio (igurt^ which st»on aetpuros 
considerable inn>ortanc<'. On thci tigure which 
begins in tho violoncello part, tea bars from tho 
end of the movement, the (do.st' of tlu^ section 
depends for its etfect. Its tirst thdivery must bo 
very quiet, or tho close will l)e t»xaggi»rated ; no 
freedom must be allowtal until the hist four bars 
of the movement. In the penultimate bar, a slight 
slackening is permissible, as wtdl as a slight 
emphasis on tho semiiiuaviu- phnistn 
It is difficult to exaggerate the imjairtance of 
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phrasing the opening notes correctly. The last 
note of the phrase, P, is marked as the first of the 
bar by its accent, but if the three quavers are 
taken with mechanical equality, or if the slightest 
accent be put on the first, the ear is deceived into 
taking the movement for the first three bars as if 
it were in | time. There must be the smallest 
conceivable leaning on the second of the three 
quavers, C, in order to set the rh 3 dhm right at 
first. The accentuation of the fifth bar, as two 
pairs of staccato quavers, followed by a third pair 
of slurred notes, must be kept up more or less 
continuously through the movement. In the 
trio there is little room for error, as the piano 
part is a mere accompaniment which needs 
nothing more than the avoidance of too dry 
a style of playing the pairs of crotchets. If the 
player can feel that he would like to ‘ spread ’ the 
chords if he dared, and will then refrain from 
doing so, aU will be weU. Such chords are per- 
fectly played when they are not quite even, either 
in time or strength, and when the third beat of 
the bar is made very slightly subordinate to the 
first. In the eight bars which lead to the return 
of the scherzo, they must be as unobtrusive as 
possible. The violoncellist throughout the trio 
will take his cue in phrasing from the violin. 
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Eotido. 

AUegro. 

Vivace. 


This long movomont mny snako tho effect o 
a purely moelumic-al and hjretHl gaiety, of a qua 
drillo played by tiretl luiristrels at tho end o; 
a ball, of a vulgar romp, or t»f a Ught-hoartec 
nature with oiuIIosh rt'Si'rvt'H of gtwHl luuuour anc 
innocent fun. It all (U'ihuhIh upon tho way ir 
which it is intorpridtul. I’o obtain the righi 
results tho opening must bi» taken (luietly anc 
almost sedately, and tlu' value of tho two (piaven 
as against the first eroteiud must bo mosi 
accurately measured. Htri<‘t observance of the 
accents will help to keep tlu' nu)vement from 
‘ running away From bar 27 the violoncollc 
has one of tho passjiges— .so rare in this wtn-k— 
where it hiis to supjKU’t tin* harmonies, so that 
tho bass notes must la* .solid, held for their full 
value, and not made in any way ‘ inh'resting’ oi 
‘expressive’. Tho uni.son pas.s{igti at bar 52 is 
one of tho points at which flu* pace can be 
checked, and in view of tlu» latUu* part of the 
movement, whore it will no doubt lusoful 
in this respect, it .shoidd Ih' taken from this 
point with some slight ftading <tf holding back. 
Up to the change of timcj-sigunture all is straight- 
forward, but when that cdiange takes phico 
there is a very great danger of k?tting tluj pace 
be far too fast. The rhythm is so like that 
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if the poloiuiiso that it is almost iuovitahlo that 
he pairs of quavers should bo taken in a kind of 
gallant ’ stylo, idniost thus : 





Jut if this is done, tho residt will bo that tho 
•ace will bo so quickonod at each change of sig- 
lature as to load to hopoh^ss confusion at tho ond. 
Iroat attention should bo paid to tho little accents 
in the first of each pair of rising quavers in all 
>arts, and this will help to keep tho movomont 
vithin bounds, while preserving its lightness and 
;aiety. With tho help of tho unison passage 



my uiuhui quickening may bo chocked boforo 
ho change back to tinu^, at which point tho 
)riginal speed must bo rt^gainod. At tho sec^ond 
>ccurrenco of tho ^ signature, the vitdin has tho 
unison’ passjigo just referred to, while tho violon- 
iollo continuoH the ‘dotted’ figure which has 
)eon unheard for a long time. Hero a very 
nodorato rate of speed is demanded, and although 




Allegro. 
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all throe part.s are markoel piuno, tlio vioUu niust 
aeceutuato iu suoU a way ivn to prodneo the effect 
of dooisivo rhythm. Alwivt' all things it is daa- 
gorou-s for the pianist to yhdd to the temptation 
to hurry at this point. Tht‘ wonderful dimimieniio 
before the final jnrsto must ho a.sst»cdated with 
no hint of a nillt'utttndo : iuie would ovoti say that 
it is excusable to let tlu* inovoumnt ‘run away’ 
from that place to the etui. 11u» little phnusi> 





so constantly repeateil by tht< stringed instru- 
ments alternately, must dit) away to nothing at 
all at the close, and must at the last Ih> playetl in 
a j>orfectly unintelUs-tual way, just tossed, as it 
were, into the air. 


MoZAHT’s QuaUTKT KOU I’l.VNo ANO .StlUNOS 
IN ({ Ml. Non 

The phiusing of the first two burs of this 
beautiful work will inform the t'xperiencetl hearer 
of the kind of performance h<» is t<j lu'ur. d’he 
duration of the staccato on tlu" first nt»tt' as iutin- 
pared with the duration of the otht'r two notes in 
the first bar, and the amount of legato to bo 
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stowed on the slurred notes iu bar 2, are points 
at must be settled befbi'eband if the interpreta- 
m is to be perfect. For, of course, iu Mozart o 
eiy detail is of the utmost importance. I am 
3 lined to think that the fii’st note, thougli staccato, 
ould bo held almost for a full crotchet, and the 
igth of the other notes taken approximately 
half their value. The slurred ziotes are easy 
ough for the sti-ings, who can make them as 
ato as they like ; but the pianist must lay groat 
ess upon them, and play them in the manner 
it is called kyatissimo, that is, the second of the 
tes must bo played almost before the first Inis 
3 n taken up. No pedal must bo ustsd for this 
•important ojiening phrase. The pace of the 
(vemont may depend to some slight extent 
on the kind of pianoforte employed. The 
itrumont of Mozart’s day was of far lighter 
ility than anything now in use ; and only the 
st delicately adjusted pianos of the present day » 
i bo relied on to give the passages <puto clearly 
mything like the original pace in rapid move- 
nts. On a Broadwood or an Erard, the rapid 
IS can bo made clear at the pa<;o Avhiidi the 
ings will desire; but on one of the heavy 
rman pianos a far more deliberate speed must 
adopted. The shake in bar 4 must include 
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moro thnii two ropotitiouM of tho principal uoto,( 
and tho paco of tho movotnt'iit must ho 
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decided accord injily. It tuay bo taken ana goner 
rule throughout tho work that pairn of slurrc 
quavers are to bo madts as U'gato ivs possible, an 
in tho upward leaps of an mLwo in thoao so', 
passjiges tho tuxt indt' may cortainly bo kept dow 
till after tho second has boon struck. Thosecon 
should, as it wort>, spring into a brilliant staccai 
from the sinoothuoss of t ho procoiUng note, i 
bar 9, tho viola, though subortlinato, must yet 1: 
very distinct. Tho sonu<piavor jatssagts for pirni 
alone, which aiftt'rwards boiuimos an accumpau 
ment to tho strings, has no marks of phrasin 
above it, but is not, for that naison, to Ih'. allowo 
to sound dull or trivial ; th<u-<» is not much tim 
for delicate phraisings to bo thoroughly realizec 
but if tho player l)oars it in miml to * think ’ th 
phrases thus, all will bo wadi : 
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riie next following somi(xujivors must bo taken 
if each three wore slurred, i.o. with a lifting-off 
the third of each gi’oup. Meanwhile the violin 
i viola must agree to take the ornaxiiental note 
the second bar of their idiniso <is a true acciuccci- 
a, i.e. the note must not bike anything from 
5 value of the following semiquaver. When the 
inoforto semi<iuavei-s stoj), the viola loads off the 
lutiful smooth xihnuso which, though marked 
no, must bo full of moaning. Tho pianist during 
s little dialogue in tho strings may mako tho 
it note of tho main theme slightly loss promi- 
it than before, by xn-olonging it a very little, and 

0 must bo taken to give life to so inqKirtjint 
ubject as this, all tho more since tho left hand 
tho piano part is here indoixondont of tho 
loncollo. It is one of tho chief difficulties of o 
jomblo in the oUlor compositions for piano and 
ings that both tho violoncellist and tho jhanist c 

1 apt to forg(»t whiithor they are playing in 
ison or soiJarately. It seems fairly obvious 
,t when tho more sut)X)orting bsuss is being 

IT 

yed by both, there is no need to mako it 
eminent in either, but that when there are two 
lepondent jiarts going on, tho single bass of tho 
nnonies must be made more iirominent. 

Che turns in the viola and violin xiaifs in tho 
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two l)<u>i wlien' tlu' niatui in silent should n( 
begin with the |>riafii>ul m*te, hut bo intorprete 
thus : 



Two bars afUn' this, tho paira of quavora, intei 
changed between the violin and viola on tho on 
side and tho piano on tho other, must bo agaii 
logatissimo, and a little pressure on tho first o 
each is rocommondtHl 'I’lu' little theme after th 
cadence in B flat is another t>f tlw^ things whicl 
is far esiaior to oxo<nit<» on tlu^ strings than on th 
piano, and therefore the piano, in giving it out 
must endeavour to imitate the strings’ phriusinj 
by anticipation. It is impossible to play the firs 
few notes too legato, or the last ttK> stae(uito. Tlw 
second subject pro{H»r, which iuiters on th( 
violin accompanied by tho otlmr strings, depends 
for its beauty upon the i-ight ex<icution of tlu 
(y^oggiatura, which must, of course, be played 
thus: 



The tripping groups of two semirpuivors and 



list before the double-bur the logntissimo pnirs 
p quavers must bo nuid(» duly promiuent, and iu 
ars 3 and 4 after the double-bar momentary 
olp may bo given l>y ihi5 pedal. But it is 
ssontial to stop tlio vibrations of the instrument 
jforo the entry of the theme in (1 minor, the 
rat note of whieh is not at all easy to manage 
► ius to convey tiui ilignity of tlw HuVijcct while 
loying the jmno direction. 

In the bar after the two semibn've bars the 
lake should be taken thus, to bring out the 
lythm of throe c.rotc-liotH : 
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quaver must bo taken with a light-hearted spring 
rhich should suggest the stop of a dancer. When 
lie piano enters, the amount of emphasis laid on 
ae appoggiatura note must bo o.xactly echoed 
n the violin. The hist of the piano’s silent bars 
as, in the violin part, a little shako on the first 
f each of the last groups of semiquavers ; those 
lakes are a more turn, including only two ropeti- 
ons of the principal note : 
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iiud the striugH iua.st to tU) it iu tho same 

way; bin's 2 aiul Itotoit) tho oiitry of the strings 
phntso tlius : 



Whoa tlio violin has uttortHl this thonio three 
tiaios, it has to stari a mtist inij[K)rtHut phrase, 
which leads back to tho iTjmsr of tho ojmning 
thomo. Tiiis, ooasisting of a nuaim followed 
by a semiquaver scale rising to tho ninth above 
the starting-point, must bo made <juito emphatic, 
and, indeed, almost alhovtul to overpower tho 
theme with the shakt' in it. It must acquire, 
during its progress to th<} rt'svimption of the first 
subject, some of that gravity winch may be called 
Mozart’s royal prerogative. l'’rom this point it 
is hardly necessary to give clotaiU'd phrasings, as 
so much is merely recapitulatory. If all players 
keep their pairs of quavtu>i as legah* as [lossiblo 
they will give a g<K 3 d a<as>unt of all that comes 
before the coda, at tho douldo-bar. (It is not 
usual to repeat tho st^coud part of movoimmt as 
well as tho first.) Tho uniHv>u ttptming must of 
course be repeated exactly a.s at first; but tho 
solo passage for piano may I>e taken a little more 
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reely, and an infinitosimal pause may bo made on 
he first of the high D’s, so that when the ninth, 
3 flat, is substituted for this note on the second 
ccurrenco of the phrjvso, an element of the 
antastic xnay enter without seeming incongruous, 
n the broken chords which succeed to the little 
ialoguo between the piano and the strings, the 
lotes may bo hold down a little or the pedal very 
eftly used, so <us to bring out the harmonies. 
3he semiquavers in the hist four bars may bo 
hcked of a little of their value, so that they may 
ound ‘ pointed ’ and very crisp. The slow movo- 
aont can hardly be played too simply, or with 
00 much legato. The turn in bar Jl, and elso- 
dioro, is played thus : 



n bar 8 a very sliglit slackening of the domi- 
omiquavers to correspond with the direction 
resccndo, is exxmsablo. In all these groups of 
omiquavers a strong agogic ^wxxxnt maybe placed 
n the first note of each bar, and more estKscially 
n the initial note of each passage, in piano or 
iolin. Bars 19--21 may be interpreted almost 
bus, and the same holds good of the violin part 
a bars 24 and 26 : 




0 
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Ttondo. 

Allegro* 








~w i * "^" i " I 
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In bar 34 the piano must give full value to the 
appoggiature. Two bars after the piano starts the 
descending scale-passage the viola has a long-held 
0, which changes into a discordant note as a cre- 
scendo is made ; born musicians will instinctively 
increase the amount of mental tension on this 
note as it goes on, even though no tremolo is 
admissible. The five bars (three of them for piano 
alone) which lead back to the first theme may 
be taken with a little more freedom than the rest. 
Twelve bars before the end of the movement, the 
theme reappears in an altered shape, the piano 
giving it out in syncopations which must be well 
brought out, and may rise in intensity and even 
in force through the repetitions of the note F. 

However carefully the beginning of the rondo 
is phrased by the pianist, he can never quite 
equal the staccatos and legatos of the strings, so 
that he must try to exaggerate the phrasing of his 
own solo. On the entry of the strings the left 
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and of the pianist may be kept under, as the bass 
3 being given on the violoncello. After the close 
1 G, the principal auxiliary subject, entering in 
be same key, is supported, in later editions, in 
be first chords of its first and second bars, with 
mphfied harmonies which are quite in keeping. 
lU the apjooggiature in the next few bars must be 
:iven their full value, and each with its principal 
Lote must sound like a pair of quavers with an 
mphasis on the first. The charm of the next 
heme, in D, is in its contradiction of the natural 
wing, by slurring the pairs of notes across the 
hythm. This must be carefully observed in all 
>arts. After the brilliant passage of triplets in 
he piano part, the strings must enter very 
edately vrith the new theme in D, and the staccato 
ninims must be held a httle more than a crotchet. 
Dhe corresponding place in the piano repetition 
tf the passage must be well contrasted, for the 
irst crotchet is to be taken staccatissimo, and the 
lecond as legato as possible. Shakes as follows : 


Ifter the pause to which these shakes lead up, 
hirty-four bars on from the pause-bar, there 
mters one of those majestic themes by which 

g2 
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Moziirt nearly uhvay.s onunbloa his rondos, and 
opens a wiiKlt)w into hoavon in tho midst of some 
blitho strains that aro in danger of getting trivial. 
Tho dialogue between piaino aind strings— they 
continuing the inoveinont of what 1ms gone 
before--is carried to an excoi)tional height of 
musical anti potdicad intc'rest, aind part of the 
effect is roailizcd in the piano {iccompaniment of 
triplets, which must be plaiyed in the waiy which 
later composes Imvo sometimes chosen to call 
armonim, i.e. with slight prolongaitions of the 
actual notes, so tlmt they overhip, and judicious 
use of the sustaining pedail. Tho gnindour of this 
section is e(iu<dletl l>y tlu^ humour of tho next, in 
which adl tho usiud prepjinitions sire nmde for the 
return to the principail thenu^, when in its stead 
there appeara first one and then aiu)ther of the 
auxiliary subjects. When at hist tho main sub- 
ject does come, after a long shake on tho piano, 
great care must be taken at its jwiiut of entry to 
make it clear that the concluding notes of tho 
shako aro actually the first notes of tho rondo 
theme. To effect this neatly the strings must lot 
iheir cadential figure virtually disap])car. Bars 
11 and 12 before tho close of the work, the pianist 
should notice that ho has one last opportunity 
of giving pairs of logatissimo <piavers, and so 
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summing up the special cliaractoristics of tho 
composition. 

Beethoven’s Stkino Quaktkt in E plat, Op. 74 

Since every page of every one of Beethoven’s 
immortal string quark'ts contains points of in-** 
terest and instruction for tlie student of enseinblo, 
it is not easy to choose ono for detailed analysis ; 
but tho so-called ‘ Ilarfon-Quartott ’ occupies a dis-^ 
tinguished position among tho works of tho middle 
period, and perhaps gives as many opportunities 
as any of tho series for pointing out tho kind of 
ictails which make up an adequate intorprota- 
iion. It is clear that tho string quartet is tho 
brm in which tho highest qualities of tho con-^' 
jortod player are most necessary, and which 
illows an almost infmite amount of polishing if^ 

;ho performance is to he made as good as it 
;an bo. 

Tho opening direction sotfo race, implioa a com- Poro 
alcto negation of separate individuality until tho 
burth bar, whore tho first violin has a single 
loto that should bo slightly expressive, and 
ihould bo surpassed in this particular by tho 
loto of tho second violin through this and tho 
loxt bar. Note also that tho croscondo in 
ho second violin is delayed until bar 10 j tho 
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<^prossivo (puivera iu bar 11 must bo perfectly 
unauimous ia expression, and the big chord must 
sound Jis if playtal on one huge instrument. In 
bar 2 of the allegro the second violin must guard 
against making his figure t<K) prominent on the 
ono hand and too subordinate on tho other. Of 
course tho loading tlunue is that phiyed by the 
first violin and followtal l)y the viola, who must 
bo sure to make his first note important enough. 
Whoro the reiterated <puivei's of tho two violins 
como, tho violoncelhi and viola must assimilate 
their pizxicatos to eacdi other, so that tho name 
‘harp quartet’ may be justified, and tho same 
holds good with tho reiKitition of tho passage with 
interchanged parts.* At the b<*ginning of bar 83 
there is no need to warn tlm leailer to make his 
descent from the high B flat sufficiently promi- 
nent. Ton bars l>ofore tlus double-bar tho lower 
strings have an imporhiut little figure of quavers. 
Two bars after tlu) double-bar tho viola must 
exercise the same discretion that wa.s recom- 
mended before to tho second violin, steering 
between undue prominence and servile sub- 
ordination ; tho second violin has the loading 
part for tlio moment, the firat doing little but 
echo the phrase ; the close imitation soon gene- 
* See T. F. Dunhill, Clumber Munic, gp. 89, 40. 
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rated between the two must bo kept very clearly 
distinguished. Tho delivery of this phrase by 
the first violin over tho semiquavers of tho middle 
parts may be almost freely declaimed, and tho 
violoncello part is here of scarcely loss impoi-- 
tance. Whore tho latter instrument imitates tho 
violin’s scale down to a B natural, tho note below 
its normal compjiss, care must bo taken to make 
the change to tho higher octavo sound quite 
simple ; there must bo no fuss made in taking it, 
or tho effect will bo spoilt. For some time the 
violoncello imitates tho loader, and the second 
violin tho viola; those imitations must bo as 
Bxact in phrasing as may bo. When tho harp- 
iiko piissago is resumed by tho tliroo lower instru- 
ments tho sustained notes of tho leader must be 
^uite simply played and no crascendo made until 
it is marked in each part. Counting tho bar now 
reached, tho beginning of the reprise, iis tho first, tho 
fortieth is tho bar that fii-st claims our attention, 
since the phrase in which the viola and violon- 
jcllo at firat were together, in thirds, is now 
started by tho foi-mor instrument and will 1)0 
naturally emphatic- At tho repetition of the 
jadonce marked ppp it is not desirable that 
I rallentando sliould bo made. Tho brilliant 
irpoggio i)assages for tho loader over tho ‘ harp ’ 
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Adagio. 


figure of aeeompnuiment prcHout uo difficulty of 
cnsem}>le, jws the lower Htrings umst just follow 
the fiixt violin ns nu nceoiupauimont. 

At the hegi lining of the Adagio the first violin 
is marked mntahUt' and the rest mezza voce, so 
that it is easy to ktn'p tiu' proper balance between 
the meknly and the aceompaniment. Tho orna- 
mental note (first violin, liar 28) is not a real 
appoggiatura, robbing the dotted erotcliot of two- 
thirds of its value, but has the value which is 
ordinarily (and wrongly) giv'on in the present day 
to the appoggiatura, i.e. approximately about 
a semiquaver’s haigth. The direction ezipressivo, 
bar 4fi, Ac., for the lower strings will be all the 
more carefully observinl as tlu'y have been sub- 
ordinate hitlw'rto. TIk' leadm-’s ihunisemiquavers, 
bar fil, may bo taken freely as well as tho little 
run down jit tlu^ thinl l>ar after the resumption 
of tho theme, while the tiiree lower strings must 
assimilate their arpi^ggios to each other. At the 
last return of the thenus whe.re tlm leader has it 
an octavo lower than at first, while the second 
violin has staccato demisemiiiuavers, tho entrance 
of tho theme may lie herahled by a tiny rallen- 
tando, just to {iccommodate tho two semiquavers 
in the first violin with tho triplets in tho other 
parts. 
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All through tho presto care must bo taken to Presto. 
play tho last three quavers of the bar in such 
a way as to make it clear that the time-signature 
is I and not At first tho first violin must bo 
a little more prominent than tho rest. Nino bars 
after the double-bar tho soaring arpeggio begun 
by tho loader must be phrased in exactly tho 
same way by each of tho others successively. At 
bar 37 after the same double-bar, tho little pairs 
of quavers in tho first violin part may bo token 
a little shorter than tho exact time, and the 
second must always bo taken off jis if it were 
staccato. Nino bars before tho next double-bar 
tho violoncello phrase of reiterated (piavors is to 
bo well brought out, as it is tho source of a figure 
that gains great prominence at tho end of tho 
quartet. Tho dircsjtion at tho beginning of the 
pik prcst(h~ t)i h(i ti mnuminar la Ixittuta di ^ — is 
a little ambiguous, but it should probably bo 
and tho point of tho direction is that omdi pair of 
bars should bo acc:ontuatod as if they wore one. 
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cm mria- 
eioni. 



Wiiero tiu‘ Ht'coutl violin ontore and has the 
Imutiful littio altort-ation with the viola, each 
as it rist's a stop in tho scalo above the other 
may give a slight ‘ push ’ to the discordant note, 
jmd tho tMuiu* ettect must lie made oven a little 
more ompluitie. forty-twt» bars later, where the 
two violins have a similar passage, since the 
identity of tone in tlu^ two violins requires a 
more definite separation of the phrases. The 
fine passage of transition to the next movement 
is worked upon the little phrase fu-st started 
nine bars Indore tlui pin ptrsto section. At the 
beginning of the theme with variations tho lower 
strings have no prominetUH' till bar 7, when the 
closing notes of tluj st?ction are to sound in four 
parts of etjual imtH>rtance, and again at the last 
five bars of the theme. All through tho first 
variation all four parts are prominent, but in the 
second the viola is supreme, tho short phrases at 
the beginning of tho so(H>nd part for tho viohns 
being still quite subordinate. Tho viola triplets 
should bo of ample size, that is, the space between 
the first and second should bo, if anything, larger 
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than that between the second and third. This is 
the secret of all really effective triplets, and it is 
the mark of the unskilled player or singer to 
hurry the second member of the triplet in rela- 
tion to the third. In the next variation the 
semiquaver figure is of slightly more importance 
than the detached notes. The next, sempre p. e 
dol, may give equal prominence to aU parts, but 
all must be as smooth as possible. The leader 
in the next will execute his ascending passages 
with a certain amount of bravura. At the varia- 
tion headed un poco piu vivace the violoncello 
triplets must set the time and should be as evenly 
played as may be, in consideration of the pairs of 
quavers which the others have against them. 
The triplets contain the germ of the conclusion 
of the whole work, so that the responsibility of 
the violoncello player at their start is not slight. 

Schumann’s Quintet foe Pianofoete and 
Steings, Op. 44 

The Quintet in E flat, Op, 44, represents Schu- 
mann’s work at its highest point, and there is no 
cause for surprise that it should have reached an 
unassailable point of popularity with aU classes 
of music-lovers, though it was some time before 
it was generally accepted in London. This was 
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partly due, of course, to the organized opposition 
that met each successive composition of the 
master as it appeared ; partly, too, to its un- 
familiar idiom and its wonderful wealth of 
original melody. There is hardly any work of 
9 the classical period which so amply repays minute 
study and analysis, and it is so representative and 
^ so well known that no excuse need be offered for 
going through it in detail from the point of view 
of ensemble. It is true that there is little of the 
fine, if somewhat conventional, way of treating 
the four stringed instruments in antiphony or in 
opposition to the pianoforte ; seldom do they 
unite in a regular dialogue with the keyed 
instrument, but the way they are used is very 
instructive, even though it has sometimes been 
reproached with the excessive prominence of the 
pianoforte part. I think we shall find the best 
key to its interpretation if we consider the 
various degrees of animation that can be con- 
veyed by means other than the slackening or 
hastening of the time and varying the different 
degrees of force. The whole work resolves itself 
into a succession of beautiful melodic thoughts 
relieved against a background that may be ex- 
cused if it seems almost colourless at times. It 
o must be remembered that the more vivid the 
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outstanding portions tlio greater may be wbat 
I may call the ‘ deiidness ’ of the accompaniments 
for the time being. By this ‘ doadness ’ I mean ^ 
neither mechanical dullness nor a sentimental 
kind of unobtrusivenoss. I moan rather a with-*, 
drawal of all emphasis and interest from the tone, 
an entire absence of vibrato in the string parts 
and of cantabilo in the piano. Perhaps only 
players who possess the power of giving groat 
animation to their performances can thoroughly 
realize the complete negation of this quality with- 
out becoming znochanical. For the doadness of 
a machine is a very different thing from the 
piissivity of a sleeping animal. Even Queen 
Anno herself was never half so dead sis the 
pianola. 

The Quintet must begin with the utmost vivacity Allegro 
in all parts. This will bo obtained in the first 
strain by strong ‘ agogic ’ accents in bars 3 and 7, 
where, after the limt crotchet, an infinitesimal 
pause may be made. The rising sevenths in each 
string part in bars 9 -lb must be strongly brought 
out, as well as the rising octaves, in which there is 
less danger of neglect as they are marked with 
accents. To mark the differezico in poetic intention 
in the same phrase when it forms the beginning of 
tlio now theme in the piano, bar 2b, is an obvious 
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iiocosnity, nntl from bar HI, whore tho violin takes 
ii|> tho throjul, tho othora munt bo subduod. Bars 
50 and 5*2 must bo played by tho violoncello with 
great innight ; the former has tho marcato rise of 
the oetavt>, ami the hitler repeats tlio same notes 
but with oouHiderably less nuimatiou and point, 
while tho kocoiuI violin and viola must divest 
thoir single notes, hero and just before the poco 
riturdandn, of all musiwd interest. Tho dialogue 
which now follows will liear almost any amount 
of phnwiug, and its support by the piano’s groups 
of three roitoratotl chords must bo little more 
than a rhythmic pulsation. The third a temjpo, 
nineteen burs Ix^foro tho double-bar, may have 
all tho emphasis the players am give it, but it 
is quite po.ssi})lo for the pianist to make his 
descending (puivors too definite and precise; 
a cortiiin amount of excitemont is required to 
load back to the oiHsning, or forward to tho de- 
velopment section, in which tho first thing to 
arrc»t attention should bo tho nmv figure on the 
piano, which soon becomes an interesting passage, 
in the course of whicii the strings have nothing 
to do but sustain tho changing harmonies and 
occasionally to omphasizii tho rhythm. When 
this figure ceases and tho strings have tho demi- 
semiquaver triplet in octavos, we have tho first 
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bit of dialogue between the strings sis a group 
and the piano answering them. From this point 
all the details of ensemble are repetitions of those 
already dealt with ; one more i-equires notice, 
sixteen bare before the end of the movement. 
Where the violins sind viohi begin their pairs of 
quavers on the harmony of the suigmented sixth 
on A natural, a sudden pknimmo on the fourth 
beat of the bar was <puto clearly intended by 
the composer, although it does not appear in 
the original edition, nor in that prepared by 
Mme Schumann, since, with almost meticulous 
piety, she omitted to rectify such oversights as 
this. From the jwint referred t<t there is a natural 
jrescendo up to the end. 

The second movement, that wonderfully im- 
pressive funeral march, is easy in the matter of 
jnsemblo, if only it is realized which are the 
parts where life and rhythm are most required, 
riio little introductory phrase on the piano, though 
)f subordinate value, must be taken with due 
gravity and a kind of presage of solemnity. All 
)arts but the first violin at the opening are to bo 
dead’ in tone, but very rhythmic, and as tlie 
nelodic phrase passes from one instrument to 
mother, it must have full vitality for a moment. 
Oho composex-’s marcato exactly expresses it, but 


In modo 

d'una 

marcla. 
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ill tho <}uwtly swnying uccDiupauiment of the 
luvxfc HOftitm ill 0 lunjor, liLs diroction e^esdvo 
is sundj 21 littU^ too strong. Tlie first violin must 
.stiuid in tho trout nnik, luid tho violoncello in 
tlio s<H‘oiul ; tho iKickgroiuul of triplets in the 
piano and ipuivons in tho st'cond violin and viola 
must provklo a hazy atniosplioro in which there 
should 1x5 very little variety of tone, and no sense 
of tho one contradicting tho otlior. Tho agitato 
section must aniinatod in all parts, and the 
dialogue betwoon tho piano and tho strings nine 
bars after it begins must Ikj tluly insisted on. 
After tlie rept'ait nuirk, the viola, with tho first 
subject of tlu' nnindi, must be the most promi- 
nent, the timl violin and violoncello, with the 
allusions to the agit 2 ito movemmit, must stand out 
clearly but not too prominently, and tho piano 
part can hardly bo too subordinate, since the 
second violin’s tremolando must keep up tho mood 
of agitation. Seven bars before the end of the 
movement, the seixmd violin, resuming his bow 
after tho pizzicato accompiiniment, must bring out 
tho discordant notes with grtsjit emplmsis, and the 
final chord, for strings alone, may legitimately 
be taken in tho way sanctioned by Hchumann’s 
greatest contemporaries, not as ho wrote it. 
Thus : 
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1st Violin. 
Harm. 


2nd Violin. 


m 


Viola. 


m 


Violoncello. 
o 




The first violin has an artificial harmonic, pro- 
ducing on the fourth string the double octave of 
the note C stopped by the first finger. The 
second violin and viola play their octave har- 
monies on the fourth string, and the violoncello 
has his harmonic at the fifth, on the first, A, string. 
The string parts in the original edition have 
the words son Jiarmoniqm added underneath the 
notes which appear to be double-stoppings ; but 
if they are meant for single harmonics, it is 
obvious that the chord must have only three 
notes. Some later editions, such as that of Peters, 
give the harmonic chord on all four instruments, 
as above. 

The only diflSculty in the main part of the 

H 


Molto 

vivace. 
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scherzo is to give the effect of tumultuous rushing 
mthout allowing the rhythm to get out of hand. 
The piano figure in the first trio must of course 
be kept well under, and its chords in the second 
trio be very clear in rhythm. An important duty 
devolves upon the second violin and viola two 
bars before the reprise of the main subject, to 
return from the rapid semiquavers to quaver- 
triplets, so as to set the time for the scherzo’s 
return. It is easy for a scrupulous pianist to 
spoil the coda by too dull and accurate a per- 
formance of the swaying octaves ; remember all 
the excitement that has past and let it be reflected 
even in this simple figure. But perhaps players 
who can keep their feelings fully under control 
through this movement are performers of a kind 
whom it is impossible to advise ; and if human 
nature is present, the right reading of this part 
of the work will be followed naturally. 

AUegroma This holds good even more certainly in the 
nmtrqppo. finale, where animation must prevail 

throughout. The pianist must guard against 
taking the quavers too heavily. Eight bars before 
the signature changes to four sharps, the viola, 
violoncello, and piano must take the triplet of 
crotchets very deliberately, and after the change 
of signature the piano’s quavers must be like 
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storm passing at a groat distance. At bar 20 
fter tlio signature changes, the viola and first 
iolin have two themes against one another, fol- 
)wed presently by the violoncello and the second 
iolin; care must be taken to get the right 
alance between the two members of the duilogue, 
) that both themes are distinct; and in the 
gaio theme there is another point to bo noticed, 
lat the second violin and viola have to phniso it 
TO different ways in succession, thus : 


ter on the piano treats the same theme in a third 
ay, and it is necessary to make the throe troat- 
ents stand out as separate from each other. At 
le direction con aninm in the piano part, sixty- 
10 bars aftor the return to the original key, the 
ICO will naturally bo very slightly quickened, 
id control can bo recovered at the entrance of 
accato quavers in the second violin part, against 
0 first theme on the piano. On the cessation of 
.0 quaver figure wo have the two themes again in 
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nss<K*intit>n, but tlun tinio tho puiuo lua a new 
phrasing t»f that already (pioted : 



Fairly s<Ktii aftt'rwards etiine throe pauses in all 
parts ; tht^ boat iiitorprtdation of those is to regard 
tho first aiul H<«-oml as if there wore two more 
minims iiv the liar, in tdhor words, sus if a whole 
bar were auUled after each ; the third pause may 
bo taken more ad lUdtiim, Imt it must bo noted 
that there is a paustj on the rest afttw tho chord, 
not only on tho chord itself: The fine entry of 
tho first theme of tlu* whole (luintet against the 
main theme of the finale is one of tho effects that 
almost ‘ makes itself and from this to the 
fanfaro-liko chords for the {)iano at the end, all 
is absolutely clear. 

BkAIIMS’s QuINTCT poll (h.AWNKT AND BtIUN(!S, 

Op. 115 

^ It may bo said that the greater and more 
numerous tho contrasts of tone-quality, the oiisior 
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is the ensemble of the piece. So that an orehes-^ 
tral score is for tho most part easy in ensemble, 
next to that such a work as Beethoven’s Septet, 
or Mozart’s quintet for pianoforte and wind, and 
most difficult of all, those works which, like 
a string quartet, present only one quality of 
timbre. Whore there is one outstanding feature, 
as in the ease of tho lovely quintet which Bralims 
wrote for Herr Muhlfold and tho J oachim Quartet, i 
various problems of groiit interest arise, for some- 
times the clarinet is the most prominent of the’ 
solo parts, and at others (though rarely) its tone 
is hardly individualized, as it merely enriches the 
liarmonios of tho accompanying instruments. In 
tho memorable interpretation by tho groat artists 
for whom the work was written, nothing wtis mom 
tvonderful than tho way in which Joachim and 
yiuhlfold vied with oacli other as to tho amount of 
noaning and poetry which each put into his solo 
massages, and tho self-ol)litoration of each as his 
)art grow less important. In view of the strong o 
ndividuality of tho clarinet tone, this solf- 
)blitoratiou Wiis hax'dor to accomplish in this part 
han in any othei'. 

In tho first bar, and in all corresponding places, Alkff 
here wxis always a strong ‘ agogic ’ accent on the 
irst note of tho group of six semiquavers, and in 
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bnr 5 the clrtriiiet rose tt> take the lesiding part 
from ai HnlK>rcUiuito pkico iu the tonic liairmony. 
TIio group of six semiquaivers which immediately 
precedes the forte ait letter A wais of course 
ai i)oint of greait etfect, l>ut ait once after that 
note (A, sounding F sliairp) its repetitions, though 
still forte, were not emphausized at adl, so that 
the violoncello’s ainnouncomont of the expressive 
continuation of tho theme caimo out admost as 
prominently aus the violin’s tlelivery of it four bars 
afterwau'ds. At letter B the two tone-qualities 
are sot in shariaest coutriust, the strings having 
their shortest staccaitos, aind tho clarinet playing 
one of the charaicteristic aiiquiggio passaiges, of 
which more follow presently. At letter C all 
become uniform aigaiin, for the idairinet, plaiying in 
octaves with tho violai, disguises tho chairactoristic 
tone as offectuailly ais possible, 'riumgh tho con- 
trasting etfect is kept out of sight, here, eight bars 
after letter C, is tho omotionail climaix of tho 
movement, whore tho first violin auid edarinet give 
out in octaves one of those paussionato strains 
which are so typical of Brahms. For a perfect 
interpretation of these two octaivo passages, the 
clarinet and tho two string players should study 
each other’s methods minutely. Tho direction 
/. semp-e pin four bars before letter M is a little 
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puzzling, but it soeius to rofor to omotioiuil pur- 
port rather than to actual foi’co. The diroctiou Adagio, 
con sordini in the string parts of tho adagio sooins 
intended, not so much to keep them subordinated 
to the clarinet throughout tho movement, as to 
increase the effect of the plaintive two-bar phrase 
which tho clarinet first gives out in bars 5-(>. 

The second violin two bare later echoes it without 
emphasis, and five bars later still tho first violin 
has it with infinite poignancy, answered by tho 
wind instrument jigain. Tho muted strings are 
as it wore tho naturj^l complement to tho clarinet 
tone, and both together give a colouring of hope- 
less, chilling gloom relieved presently, at tho 
change of key to B minor, by tho resumptioii of 
the opening theme of tho wht)lo work on the 
clarinet ; the strings, for some time onward, are 
nothing but an accompaniment to tho rhapsodical 
utterances of tho clarinet, excepting that tho first 
violin has a little ritornollo-liko theme two bare 
before letter B and again five bars after tho same 
letter. From letter D, the violoncello has 
rhapsodical passages which must bo played in 
a corresponding way to those of tho clarinet, 
though not ixi slavish imihition. Two bars before 
the return to tho main theme at letter F, the 
clarinet rhapsodies are echoed by the first violin, 


Andantino. 


Presto non 
assai. 
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which must only acquii’o chiot importance at the 
second of its phrases, leading into tho main theme. 
It is impossible to forget the exquisite beauty of 
the interpretation of tho last eleven bare of the 
movement by the great miistt^i’s of their craft, 
how Miihlfeld seemed to have exhausted all the 
meaning there was in tho pianissimo phnise, and 
to have left nothing for Joachim to do but to 
provide an exact imitation ; the violinist, while 
naturally keeping the phrase pei'foctly soft and 
perfectly under control, yet convoyed a deeper 
significance and an even more eloquent emotion. 
The beginning of tho Andantino is one of the 
things that ‘plays itself’, and the more simply it 
is interpreted tho greater will bo tho ettect of its 
message. At the eighth bar after letter A tho 
viola, the first violin, and tho clarinet must pay 
strict attention to the slurs over cjxch pair of semi- 
quavers, and contrast them well with tho larger slur 
for the viola and first violin which succeeds them. 

The finale is one of tho typical Brahms move- 
ments that seem to belong to tho air rather than 
to the earth, and yet convey tho impression of 
a very real regret ; with tho descending passage 
of the clarinet, soon followed by tho first violin 
and viola, we are brought back to earth, but tho 
main outline of the section is one of lightness that 
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is as far as possible from triviality. At the open- 
ing of the gracious finale, the clarinettist must 
remember that his Httle phrases are only comple- 
mentary to those of the first violin, and should 
notice that "while all are marked forte,^ only the 
two viohns have espressivo. At letter A the 
■violoncello may be as prominent, and almost as 
free, as he likes ; and even in the piano repetitions 
of the variation, importance must not be lost sight 
of. A shght stridency in the clarinet part at letter 
B will be no harm. At letter C the clarinet has 
to let the hearer into the secret that his httle 
complementary phrase at the opening of the 
movement is in reality a simphfied version of the 
phrase "with which the whole quintet began and 
which is soon to monopolize attention once more. 
The repeated section before letter D marks a place 
where for a moment the clarinet is allowed to 
have a solo that is almost showy. At letter D 
the second "violin must recognize that to him 
belongs the httle turn that is the essence 
of the opening theme of aU ; a strong ‘ agogic ’ 
accent, without the shghtest emphasis, "wih serve 
to bring out the identity. The variation that 
begins at letter E may be taken by the viola over 
the pizzicatos of the violonceUo in a manner that 
suggests the word ‘ gaUant ’, and the more ‘ style ’ 
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there is in this i)art of the luovoinont the better. 
The emotional climax of the whole quintet is 
reached at the passage headed Unpoco menomosso, 
where the original theme returns iis if it were 
one of the variations. It must enter very quietly 
on the first violin, and the ‘ agogic ’ accents and 
the diminuendo must be faithfully reproduced 
from the opening movement. The whole eom- 
o position is a masterpiece of the art of ensemble, 
and the artists who can phiy it really properly 
need fear nothing in the direction of concerted 


music. 



CHAPTER HI 
PIANOFORTE ENSEMBLE 
I. Solo Ensemble 

Such an absurd contradiction in terms as is 
implied in the sub-heading of this chapter 
demands an explanation if not actually an 
apology. For the association of a word meaning 
‘alone’ with a word moaning ‘together’ argues 
either a sad ignorance of foreign languages or a 
love of flippant i)aradox of which, by this time, 
most people have got heartily tii-ed. Yet inasmuclTl 
as the pianist luis two hands, a little reflection will * 
show that even in the simplest pianoforte piece ^ 
the two hands must occasionally bo required to 
occupy in turn the more prominent position, and 
heroin lies the pianist’s groat advantage over the 
mechanical substitutes for his porfoianance which 
are at present firmly established in public favour. 
One of the student’s first difficulties is to make his 
hands and fmgei-s press so equally on the keys 
that no prominence is heard ; Mendelssohn w as j 
accustomed to make his pupils play a chord until 
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even he could dotocfc no preponderance of tone in 
any one note. Such equality, if logically pursued 
even through the shortest piece in the Schumann 
‘ Album would result in most wearisome mono- 
tony and in complete stultification of the com- 
poser’s intention- Of coume Mendelssohn’s test 
was only imposed a means to an end, that end 
being the attainment of the power to vary the 
degrees of- force of each finger’s stroke at wiU. 
A pianist who should allow it to be perceived by 
the ear that one of his fingers Wivs weaker than 
the rest would stand small chance of success, and 
the various systems of pianoforte technique aim 
at giving this equality of finger simply and solely 
in order that the interpreter’s will, not the com- 
parative strength or stiffness of his fingers, may 
be brought out. On the plucked keyed instruk 
ments of the past (the virginal, the harpsichord, 
or spinet), whore there was no possibility of 
emphasizing one note more than another by the 
pressure of the finger, composei-s and players had 
to find what wo may call some artificijil means of 
making one note more prominent than the others. 
Of these the ornaments in use down to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth ceixtury (the ‘ pralltxiller 
‘mordent’, and so forth) were so multiplied that 
in translating the pieces for the moderxx piano- 
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forte wo are obliged, ixi order to give an intelligible 
version of tlioni, to leave out many of the less 
important ombollisluxientsd A far more effectual 
way of ompliasizing the accxuxt was by wlnit is 
now called the ‘ agogic aecu>nt a slight lingering 
after the emphatic note has been played. As 
a rule this |iixgoring is in its proper place at the 
beginning of the bai*, so that after the first note 
an appreciable interval of time is allowed to bo 
left; this custonx has been found to be of such 
utility in the way of making clear the proper 
phrasing of the passage that it has been adopted 
from the piaixoforte to other instnirnonts, and the 
groat classical intorprx^ttu's, down to Joachiin and 
his associates, wore wont to give a great amcxunt 
of this ‘agogic’ effect. B\it after all this is an arti- 
ficial means of making clear to the listener the 
anatomy of the piec.t'. The pianist is none the less 
bound to acquire the art of making prominent any 
desired note in a chord, and for this purposolwould 

^ At; tliB congr6B« of iho lufcornutionalo do 

Musiqiie, hold in Parin in Juno, 1014, I Buggented an 
' altornativo %vay of intorprotlng tho typical ornarnonts of old 
music, which in agrooahk to linton to, and which avoids the 

danger of making thorn aoiunl * fussy’. ^ is played, not 

thus 

after the auxiliary has Iwien hoard. 


hut 




tho j^rincijml note sounding on, 
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suggest that the student should practise for a 
short time such an exercise as the following, until 
the sequence of the notes emphasized can be 
followed by the ear alone : 



Many clever pianists, it is obvious, go through 
the world and make a good living by playing, 
from whom the secrets of ensemble-playing are 
altogether hidden ; but never was there one who 
could really afford to despise them, and in solo 
' music, if it be worth the name of music at all, 
there are plenty of instances where the power of 
fitting together the different degrees of force is of 
the greatest service, since it does more than any- 
^ing else to lessen the mechanical effect of 
:a performance. 

do not propose, in this chapter, to go through 
any pianoforte music in detail, as in almost any 
sonata or solo piece there are whole tracts where 
the prominence of a inelody is to be duly kept 
above the accompaniment, and every capable 
teacher will insist on this being done. In fugue- 
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playing, too, it is unnecessary to state that the 
subject, at its successive appearances, must be 
given prominence, the other parts being allowed 
to retire into the background during its progress. 
At each stretto, as a rule, the entry of the subject ^ 
must be made more emphatic than at first, thou gh j 
in the Wohltemperirtes Clavier there are hundreds of 
passages where authorities will differ as to the 
proper amount of prominence to be given to this 
part or that. A purist will take care to give to 
the first statement of the theme only such phras- 
ing as can appropriately be imitated exactly in 
the other parts ; in the thirteenth fugue of the 
first book (F sharp major), if the player make too 
elaborate a shake in the first bar, he may find iTj 
difficult or impossible to make it as neatly in 
bars 12 and 15, where the right hand has another 
part to play as well. In such a case, care should 
be taken to make no more of a shake in the first 
instance than can be exactly imitated in the late^ 
bars. But a more difficult problem in ensemble^ 
is the fourth fugue of the same book, in C sharp 
minor, where the three themes have to be 
distinguished from one another in the various 
combinations of that wonderful composition. 
Here if a rich sonority is the characteristic of the . 
first theme, and a bright and even-flowing legato 
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of the second, where the quavoi-s come in, the 
third will be easily recognizable throughout if at 
first it is given almost martellato after the second 
|[of its notes. In the twenty-second fugue of the 
first book, the last nine bars contain a very diflS- 
cult question, if the splendid stretto is to be clear. 



As each note of the descending minims (except 
the first and the last) has to serve both as the first 
note of the subject and the soc-ond, it is obvious 
that in the first statement of the subject there 
must not bo much difference l)etwoen the two, 
and as regards tlieso descending minims, nothing 
but a gradual crescendo through bars 9-6 
from the end is practicable. The descending 
crotchets have none of them to perform a double 
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function like tlio minims, and here it seems 
enough if the start of each descent bo marked 
with a slight pi'cssnre. On the clavichord, for 
which the ‘ forty-eight’ wore written, it is possible 
to give to those starting crotchets a special promi- 
nence by means of the beautiful device known as 
the ‘Bebung’, that is, a little tremolo executed 
by varying pressure of the finger on the key. 

Fugue 6 of the second book presents almost 
as hard a problem in a similar place, bars 7-6 
from the end. 



Hero wo may, I think (having in view this 
difficulty at the end of the fugue), phrase 
the subject as thnu) light {piavers, leading to a 
prominent crot(“,het followed by another crotchet 
of an intormediato degree of importance. This will 
allow us to make .some inlidligililo explanation to 
the hearer of the difficult stretto whore the parts 
cross. At the beginning of bar 6 from the end 
(the first complete bar of the above quotation), the 

1744 I 
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F sharps (quavoi-s) will be light but very distinct, 
the D (crotchet) will be the most prominent note for 
the moment. When it passes up to F sharp, this 
note must bo very carefully made quite distinct 
from the reiterated quavers that have just been 
played, and must bo slightly subordinated to the 
B, to which the three F sharp quavei-s have now 
passed ; the same thing, a twelfth below, has to be 
contrived in the loft hand, but it may bo doubted 
if any one has over succeeded in playing these 
bars so that the unaided oar could distinguish the 
motion of the four parts quite cleai-ly. 

To go through the chussics in detail and point 
out all the places whore ‘ onsoiiiblo as between 
the two hands of the player, is required, would 
evidently be impossible as well as tedious; it 
must suffice to refer to some ‘loading cases’, in 
some of which famous artists have been led into 
exaggeration by their anxiety to show themselves 
more intelligent than their follows. Those in- 
stances naturally occur in the most hackneyed 
pieces in the repertory. For example, in the 
‘ Waldstein ’ sonabi of Beethoven, Op. 53, at bar 38 
of the first movement, there is a sforzando over an 
inner part, the note B being about to load into 
‘ the repetition of the second subject an octave 
below its first appearance. Hero is a case in 
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which the greatest subtlety is needed; for to 
emphasize the B at the cost of the upper part, 
which, at thut moment has the climax of the little 
melody in its G sharp, is to sacrifice the effect of 
the whole. Obviously the B must be brought 
out, but a student of acoustics, however little he 
may have learnt, will notice that the tone of 
the B is enforced by its being an octave above 
the bass note, so that it naturally has some 
advantage such as is not enjoyed by the corre- 
sponding note throe bars before, whore the 
bass irote is E. Each player must decide for 
himself bow much tone shall bo given to the B 
relatively to the G sharp it supports, and accord- 
ing to his decision will ho bo placed by intelligent 
hearers in the hioi'archy of the artists. Only 
a phonographic I'ocord could do justice to the 
absurd excess of emphasis which I myself have 
heard given to this note by players of repute ; 
the theme itself was thrown completely out of 
balance, and cases have oven been known whore 
the player has looked round for recognition of 
his perception in * bringing out ’ the point, which 
of course became unspeakably tiresome as soon 
as attention was fixed upon it. 

Schumann’s music for pianoforte solo is so full 
of points whore a good ensemble is 

i2 


desirable, 
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that it is difficult to choose instances for illustra- 
tion; but ‘Warum?’ affords perhaps as good 
examples as need be wished, and it has the 
advantage of being among the best-known of 
the master’s works. The difficulties of ensemble 
begin at the third bar, where the reiterated F’s 
in the right hand must gradually acquire promi- 
nence though they begin in the middle of the left- 
hand chords, until in bar 5 they are transformed 
into the imitation of the melody, and have for 
the moment the most important part, till the 
treble part again has the lead. In bar 10 it is 
perhaps worth noticing that the little ornament 
is properly played as a ‘ Nachschlag ’, i. e. the C of 
the alto part coincides with the main note of the 
treble, not with the first note of the ornament. 
The other ornamental notes are to be carefully 
studied in the matter of their position. Thus in 
bar 12 the two little notes might be taken as 
being parallel to each other ; but it is not so, for 
the first is comprised in the limits of the bar, and 
must not be struck till after the bass note, while 
the other, at the end of the bar, should strictly 
speaking precede the start of the arpeggio in the 
bass. If so taken, it will be difficult to show the 
connexion between the B flat and the D flat to 
which it leads after so long a delay. In bars 3 
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and 4 after the double-bar, the first note of the 
former, tb® P, should be a little more 

emphatic and ‘interesting’ than the preceding 
notes at the beginning of each bar, as it is the 
real start of the theme which is taken up by the 
right hand- In the last bar the alto F must be 
taken, heJoTC the repeat, with some foreshadowing 
of prominence, since it anticipates the return to 
the subject ; but at the end, after repetition, it 
may be allowed to subside quietly into its chord. 
But there is not a page of Schumann whore a bad 
ensemble player will not bo sure to make mis- 
takes, or* whore a true Schumann-lover will fail 
to find plenty of interesting little questions of 
interpi'otation. 

Perhaps there is no composer in the pianist’T^ 
repertoi*y who is so misunderatood as Chopin. 
Countrymen of those who cannot bo content to 
let Chopin’s simple orchestral accompaniments 
alone, but must needs conclude that it was from 
ignorance, not choice, that ho left them so slight 
in texture, are fond of discovering in some inner 
part of a waltz-accompaniment or elsewhere some 
little touch of ‘ part-writing ’ ; they thereupon push 
their discovery so pertituiciously that the hearer 
is not allowed to feel the beauty of the thing for 
himself, but a Chopin recital becomes a singularly 
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j du ll counterpoint lesson. The most flagrant in- 
stance of all is perhaps in the Ballade in A flat, 
Op. 47. The contrasting theme in P major, 
introduced by descending octave C’s, is one of 
Chopin’s most engaging ideas, the tender beauty 
of which needs phrasing as a dancer might phrase 
it. At its second appearance these bars occur in 
its second half : 




the tenor part, as it may be called, differing from 
that in the first occurrence of the theme. It is 
obvious to every careful hearer that there is 
a charming little counterpoint, of a rising scale 
against the tripping downwards of the theme, 
but in the less authoritative editions there is apt 
to be an accent placed over these tenor notes to 
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lure virtuosi to their doom. It is ono of the 
rarest things, even with players who like to be 
known as special interpreters of Chopin, to find 
this passage played witli any ronuiining percep- 
tion of the beauty of the theme itself and its need 
for prominence ; when the unfortunate counter- 
point comes in it is given with full force and 
a great crescendo which obliterates all the char- 
acter of the theme it should accompany. There 
are frequent instances in Chopin whore the same |:l| 

sort of thing is apt to bo hoard from the average M 

public playoi-, but it would bo wearisome to iji 

attempt to enumerate them all. There are ./ 

many passages in which a real difficulty of ill 

ensemble is present, for wo may bo sure that ||| 

Chopin was not so anxious as his interpreters to ||| 

pose as a coixti'apuntal authority, xmd that ho ij;| 

never interfered with the ‘singing’ of his chief 
melody. At the end of the twenty-third prelude 
the loft hand has to play an E fiat in the pen- 
ultimate bar at the top of its arpesggio. Only the 
best editions give the note, for the common 
German editions, sis if unable to countenance 
such a broach of rules as the introduction of 
% seventh into the final chord, have altered the 
note to E. But, granting that we believe in the 
best editions, there is no rojison why the note 
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should be strongly accentuated as, I am sorry to 
say, is implied in the Breitkopf and Hartel 
edition, by a mark over it. The note E flat is 
quite evidently intended to represent the almost 
inaudible ‘ harmonic seventh ’ which is present in 
every musical sound as the sixth upper partial. 
The chord is certainly not the dominant seventh, 
meant to make us long for a chord of B flat, but 
a perfectly satisfactory ending to the little piece. 
The E flat should be as softly played as possible, 
so that it may take a place in the scheme some- 
thing like what its original, the true harmonic 
seventh, takes in a chord. 

The study in C sharp minor from the second 
book. No. 19, demands some perception, at least, 
of the questions involved in the matter of 
ensemble ; while it is quite obvious that the left 
hand is the predominant partner throughout, it 
must not be supposed that the melody at the top 
of the right-hand part is to ‘go for nothing’, 
although (despite its transient imitation of the 
theme) it does not acquire more than a very sub- 
ordinate position until the twenty-second bar, and 
even there must be kept under the left-hand part. 
Players of avoi-age intelligence, however, are not 
likely to make mistakes in this I’ogard, as the 
purport of the study is sufticiently clear. 
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In the solo music of Brahms there is, for the 
most part, little need to go into detail about 
ensemble? fer it was only rarely that he showed 
any of the deep love that Chopin had ^or the 
piano as an instrument ; in early life Brahms 
seems to have regarded it as the only available 
substitute for an orchestra, and it is mainly in 
the latest pianoforte pieces, 0pp. 116-19, that he 
writes music which would be impoverished if 
transferred to some other instrument. Perhaps 
'the most striking thing in these pieces, for our 
present purpose, is the Intermezzo in E, Op. 116, 
No. 4. The practice, comparatively rare in 
Bralims, of lotting the right hand cross over the 
left to play the bass seems a mere eccentricity at 
the beginning, but later on its purpose is fuUy 
explained. For while most people find it easy to 
play cantabik with their right hands, it is less 
easy to make a left-hand pai't ‘ sing ’, and in the 
light of what comes later on we may take it 
that the opening notes, which are a little more 
than an accompaniment but a good deal less than 
the chief melody, might be in danger of gaining 
too much importance if the right hand were 
allowed to take them ; so that it is occupied safely 
out of the way on the bass note at the beginning 
of the bar in order that when it comes up again 
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to take the chief laielody the full richness of its 
cantabile may be given. This disposition of the 
hands starts the piece with thi’oe distinct qualities 
of tone : the right-hand cantabile at the top, the 
comparatively uninteresting figure for the left 
hand in the middle, and the support of the bass. 
At the ninth and tenth complete bara there is 
another crossing of hands, in which the special 
character of the left-hand arpeggio must be pre- 
served all the way up ; it is not a matter of 
avoiding a superfluous crescendo, but of giving to 
the left hand a kind of individuality in its sub- 
ordinate place, which will, when it crosses, be 
clearly perceived as something other than the 
melodic part, which must make itself suitably 
prominent above and below the left hand. At 
bar 32 comes a little ritornello-like phrase, 
the effect of which would bo lost if it were given 
with great expression by the right hand ; again 
the right hand is banished to the biiss part, and 
the left hand can make itself as expressive as it 
likes. At bar 36 and onwards it is to bo noticed 
that the right-hand chords are never to bo played 
ctrpeggmndo until the very last note of the piece. 
The beautiful effect of an arpeggio chord loading 
to one played at once {non arpeggiando or concento) 
is very often lost in perforinancos of this inter- 
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mezzo, as players who ought to know better have 
not looked carefully at the marks. 

Every tiro knows that there are many pieces in^ 
which it is only necessary for him to play the 
notes in their proper time and with the proper 
degree of force ; but that in other compositions 
this technical mastery is by far the least impor- 
tant part of his task ; when this is accomplished 
he stands but on the threshold of his difficulties, f 
There are not many works for the piano which 
belong more distinctly to the latter class than 
C6sar Franck’s noble ‘Prelude, Aria et Final’, 
which is at last beginning to be realized as 
a different work from the more hackneyed 
‘ Prelude, Choral, et Fugue ’. Very few composi-^'] 
tions have so great an abundance of passages 
where one interpretation may differ from another 
and yet both bo good. Not many present so 
many interesting problems of ensemble ; there 
is good reason for this, for it seems doubtful 
whether the composer intended it first for a piano 
solo or for a trio (pianoforte, viohn, and violoncello), 
in wliich form it is interesting if not particularly 
exciting. Whether the solo version is or is not 
a transcription of a piece of chamber music, need 
not concern us here; the same qualities that 
make for a good ensemble in the one case wiU 
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bring success in the other. The gradual expansion 
of the simple theme of the prelude into compli- 
cated part-writing, in which every part must be 
eleaiiy heard on its own plane of prominence, the 
successive additions to the thematic material, as 
each new subject is combined with its prede- 
cessors, and the management of the climax so 
that the original theme returns with all possible 
effect, these are things which it takes more than 
a student to realize and more than a virtuoso to 
perform. At point after point the relative strength 
of the different parts has to bo thought of, and 
the various strands woven into a fabric of a rather 
subdued splendour*. The secret of the Aria, which 
some people find difficult to follow, is that each 
section of the theme is first given out in the treble 
part and immediately aftei-wards in the bass, so 
that whatever degree of cantabilo has been used 
for the top part must bo transferred to the bottom, 
and the player’s mentality must, so to speak, be 
inverted in like manner. The curious introduc- 
tion of a new melody in tho last fifteen bars of 
this section of tho work is not an easy thing to 
make clear, but it must be done at all costs, since 
the new melody has a very important place at the 
climax of the last movemeirt. Happily at its 
occurrence there is rro other melody to confuse 
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the issue, and it is surely lawful to play it with an 
amount of emphasis that would bo in questionable 
taste if the ultimate destination of the theme were 
left out of account. In the Finale there is little to 
discuss in detail except the need for giving the 
first theme of the Aria (occurring about half-way 
through in D flat) with duo expression, and play- 
ing the pianissimo quavoi-s in the bass in such 
a way as to show that the figure (and therefore 
the main theme of the Finale) is but the siibject 
of the Aria in ‘double diminution’. At the 
elimax, whore the now theme first hoard at the 
end of the Aria is combined for its whole length 
with the subject of the Prelude, the problem of 
relative importance will be solved by each real 
artist in his own waiy ; but there is little doubt 
that the now theme needs ratlier more attention 
than the other. In the firat place, it is in an 
inner part and therefore loss obviously promi- 
aent; and in the second, it was only hoard once 
through in the earlier movement, and never 
mdcrwont any process of development such as 
made the thonui of the Prelude familiar. Somc- 
:hing will depend, too, upon the sonority of the 
ictual piano used ; on an instrument with a very 
brilliant treble one must bring out the tenor 
part very carefully, while on a piano with a rich 
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bass the two themes might almost be played with 
the same actual degree of force, though of course 
each requires to be phrased quite independently 
I of the other. Tlie most powerful note of the 
whole must be the G sharp near the end of the 
themes where the two are united on one note; 
it is not only the climax of the ‘new’ theme, but 
the union of the two parts must bo shown by 
a doubled sonority of tone. Only an experienced 
artist will make the remainder of the movement 
other than an anticlimax ; but there is nothing in 
the way of ensemble until the last seven bars, 
where the little imitations derived from the main 
theme of the Aria are to bo delicately brought 
out. 


Duet ENSEwnE (four hands) 
r. is fairly obvious that in the disposition of 
players which allows the four hands to play on 
I the same keyboard, there is a most urgent need 
Ijll some instinct for concoi'ted playing. Most 
people look back with a shiver of reminiscence 
to schoolroom days, when four cold and clumsy 
little hands were driven through classical ‘ arrange- 
ments ’ with the help, perhaps, of a ruler occasion- 
^Uy applied to the red knuckles, and the constant 
reiteration of ‘one, two, throe, four’ by the 
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instructor, bent on nothing so much as the task 
of making the children ‘ keep time What may^ 
be called the disciplinary function of duet-playing 
bas indeed not very little in cominon with the 
real art of music; but sometimes , /the teacher 
ivas accustomed to take one of the parts, so 
that things got on bettor, and in later days the 
jractice hiis increased of writing duets especially 
ntended for the teacher to play the sccotido part 
ind a quite elementary pupil the treble. Tliis of 
sourso keeps alive whatever spark of musical 
feeling may bo present in the child’s nature, and 
t may bo hoped that the days of the cold school- 
•oom and this form of ‘music-lesson’ are now 
)ver. It is no doubt the memory of those bitter 
ixperioncos that has deprived duet-playing of the 
rogue it might seem to deserve. It is of course 
rery useful to play arrangements of symphonies 
ind the larger concerted instnimental works, in 
)rder to become jic<piainted with their general 
mtlino. But it stainls to rejuson that it is dan- 
gerous for the players who know the works in 
ho form of piano-duets to form an opinion on 
heir worth, for this opinion may have to be 
■evised when the music; is hoard according 
0 the composer’s original intention. A couple j 
»f well-educated ladies who wore accustomed 
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to meet and play duets together once announced 
that ‘they did not think much of Schumann’s 
symphonies and when asked what opportunities 
they had enjoyed of hearing them in London, 
complacently said that they knew them quite 
well as duets, and that that was enough. Still, 
such arrangements have no doubt done more good 
than harm. 

Of original works for four hands on one key- 
board there is a small but very choice repertory, 
though comparatively few people seem to re- 
member how many admirable things there are, 
like Schubert’s ‘ Divertissement ii la Hongroise ’, 
Fantasia in F minor, Eondo in A, and some of the 
marches, Schumann’s ‘ Bilder aus Osten ’, and the 
lovely sot of twolv<j pieces, Op. 86. The exquisite 
sot of variations by Brahms on the theme which 
Schumann in his delusion thought that Schubert 
had dictated to him, are well worth the trouble 
of bringing forward in public, and these as well 
as some of the Schubert pieces require consider- 
able attention in matters of ensemble. There are 
special difficulties in the way of four-hand playing 
which do not occur elsewhere; for one thing, 
each player must have one of his hands in an 
unnatural sidelong position, a detail which is 
worse for the ‘ bass ’ than for the ‘ treble ’ player. 
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since the former Las occasionally to play an 
important melody with his right hand, while the 
latter’s left is rarely employed upon anything of 
great importance. Another defect is that since 
there is only one pedal of each kind, only one of 
the players can have the control of it ; and as the 
‘bass ’player secs what the harmonies are, it is 
right that he should have this control, but he 
must keep his attention on the melody which his 
companion is giving out, so as to make the pedal 
a help and not a hindrance in its delivery. For 
these causes, the secondo player has the more 
responsible tixsk, and the more advanced musician 
of the two should choose this part rather than 
the other. Another special difficulty is that of 
crossing the hands, as is often necessary; here 
the more careful editions of the usual duets direct 
the players whether to put their arms above or 
below their partner’s so iis to avoid clashing or 
hesitation. If there are no directions it is a good 
plan for the hand which has to play a sustained i 
passage to bo below, as in the following fr om i 
a place near the middle of the finale of Schubert’s 
‘ Divertissement ’ : 


nu 
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Here the right hand of the second player should 
be under the left hand of his companion, since 
the triplets must he legato, and the other's choi’ds 
lifted to correspond with the bass of the left-hand 
player. 

A still greater difficulty, peculiar to the arrange- ( 
nient, is whei’e a passage of melody or figuration 
passes from one player to the other. It stands 
to reason that in a passage such as a long 
arpeggio, the two must assimilate their tone to 
each other to disguise the ‘join’; but in the case 
of a cantabilo melody, it is not at all easy even" 
for proficient players to take over part of a phrase, 
or perhaps a single note, in proper balance with f 
the rest. In the first set of Lieleslieder-Wahef^ 
a work which must bo discussed from another 
point of view later on, if the work be played 
through without the voice parts, it will be found 
that in No. 9, ‘ Am Donaustrando ’, there is a trap 
that is likely to catch nine players out of ten. 
The melody, at its first appearance, has been 
played by the ‘bass’ player only, so that at its 
return the ‘treble’ player may naturally think 
that ho had only to look after the ornamentation. 
The difficulty is increased by Brahms having 
slurred what is really the climax of the melody, 
to a note which has nothing to do with it. 

k2 
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Music fob two Pianos (fouk hands) 

While many, if not most, pianists look back on 
the ordinary duet on one piano with bitter recollec- 
tions of their schoolroom days, it is probable that 
music holds no greater joy for them than the 
occupation of playing duets on two pianos. Where 
each performer has the whole instrument to him- 
self, he can regulate his own pedals irrespective 
of his partner, and can give his own phrasing of 
any prominent theme, either setting for imitation, 
or himself copying, some interpretation that 
pleases him. The interplay of two minds is 
perhaps never so agreeably noticed as in this 
kind of ensemble music, for which combination 
many of the greatest composers have written with 
a special love. The two fugues of Bach, from Die 
Kunst (Her Fuge, the lovely little sonata by W. F. 
Bach, published (as J. S. Bach’s) in the B.-Gr. 
edition, vol. xliii, 1, a sonata and a concerto of 
Mozart, and two little sonatas of Clementi, are 
the chief specimens (all of them anticipated by 
a tiny piece only eight bars long by Giles 
Farnaby in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Booh, No. 66) 
before the date of Schumann’s justly famous 
Variations in B flat and Chopin’s less-known 
Hondo in C. It is perhaps remarkable that from 
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the date of these latter down to the present time 
there should he so large a repertory of original 
and arranged compositions for two pianos, seeing 
that the possession of two instruments in the 
same room is a comparative rarity even with 
musical people. It may show, perhaps, how the 
combination commends itself to players and com- 
posers that there should be such a wealth of music 
avail able. 

It is of course obvious that in every duet of 
this kind the highest powers of ensemble playing 
are brought constantly into requisition. If players 
can succeed with this they need not shrink from 
association with the most distinguished players of 
concerted music of the more usual type. It is 
more necessary to have a proper regard for the 
‘ give-and-take ’ of concerted music in these duets 
than in combination with instruments of other 
kinds, such as strings. For the tone of the two 
instruments being identical in quality, the differ- 
ences between their parts must be made even 
clearer than in other ensemble music. The 
pleasure of echoing and exactly repeating what 
some one else has just played Ijas led certain 
composers into the easy mannerism of dividing 
works that are really solos between the two pianos, 
1 so that each has to echo the other. It is this 
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which spoils the effect of Grieg’s ‘ Romance ’ and 
various otherwise interesting compositions of 
Arensky. (Among modern Russians, by the way, 
the three pieces of Cesar Cui and six short pieces 
by Gliere may be quoted as remarkably successful 
specimens.) This trick of repetition is not entirely 
absent from Schumann’s beautiful work already 
mentioned, but there is so much besides in it that 
this little flaw, if it bo one, is easy to forgive. 
We are struck throughout the variations by the 
frequency with which the composer allows one 
piano to accompany the other in single bass notes 
or octaves, thus enriching the support of the 
harmony and actually adding, by sympathetic 
vibration, to the volume of aggregate tone. In 
the first variation the little echoes in the semi- 
quaver figures mu.st bo carefully managed. As 
Mme Schumann herself played them, the repeti- 
tion was always a little softer than its predecessor, 
and had a little less life in it. It should bo given 
very delicately and without too much emphasis or 
detailed phrasing. In the first half of this varia- 
tion the first piano has the statement iii each bar 
and the second the ‘ echo ’ ; but in the second 
half each player has to intermix statements and 
echoes in his own part ; thus in the fifth bar of 
this section, innnediatoly after the a tempo, the 
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second piano begins with a statement followed by- 
two crotchet rests, and then an echo of the cor- 
relative phrase given by the first piano. Mean- 
while the first piano begins with an echo and 
follows on continuously with a statement in its 
next bar; each of the statements should be 
a little more animated than the echoes, but the 
exact effect is quite boyoiid the ordinary directions 
to convey, for to mai-k the echoes pp or anything 
of that kind would be to make them mechanical 
The second variation, poco piU aniniato, allows 
a considerable amount of freedom in the treat- 
ment of the groups of semiquavers preceded by 
an acciaccatura, and in contrsist to this almost 
boisterous mood the figure of the third variation 
is to bo taken with the utmost smoothness of 
time as well as tone. A return to the vigorous 
style of the second variation is made in the 
fourth, where the notes of the melody are to be 
made prominent by each player in turn. The fifth, 
piit lento, is very considoi-ably slower than what 
goes before, and the utmost obtainable richness is 
to be sought after ; this is the first of the points at 
which the original conception of the work stands 
revealed, for, as students of the composer know, 
the variations wore at first written with the 
accompaniment of two violoncellos and horns, and 
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here we have the first characteristic horn phrase 
in the second piano part to begin with. The 
sixth variation, tempo primo, must be phrased with 
great care and perception of the beauty of the 
part-writing at the point when the two players 
join forces. The seventh variation, animato, has 
less of ensemble than the others, as it is a case of 
mere imitation of one part by the other. Notice 
the way in which the difficult figure is phrased 
in the first half and in the second ; at first it is to 
be played in long phrases, the slurs embracing 
twelve semiquavers at a time ; at the beginning 
of the second every pair of semiquavers has 
a separate slur. It is quite true that most players 
have not much attention loft for the slurring of 
this passage, as they have enough to do to get the 
notes right; but it is worth while pointing out 
the phrasings which the composer has put, as 
well as the circumstance, so often ignored, that 
the first half is directed to bo played piano by the 
first piano and pianiodmo by the second. Varia- 
tion 8 is the point at which the original dis- 
position of the work poops out most evidently, 
and the ‘ horn ’ phx'asos must be played with due 
remembrance of the kind of way that horn-players 
phrase. The second of the grouped pairs of semi- 
quavers must not bo taken too quickly, or the 
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relevance of much of the variation will be lost. 
But the horn-phrase must be given the most 
prominent place in the scheme. The ninth varia- 
tion presents no special difficulties of ensemble, 
and is very good practice for those who are apt to 
weaken their triplets by playing the second note 
of each a shade too soon. After the resumption 
of the theme for the close of the work it is neces- 
sary for each player to listen carefully to his com- 
panion, as each note must be exactly in its place 
in the two rihirdandos. The final passage of 
semiquavers converging and diverging is one of 
the most graceful and effective things in existence, 
if only it is played by each with due regard to 
the phrasing of the other performer. Each may 
be slightly more animated as ho gets to the top 
of his passage, and in the hist five bars, where 
each group makes an arpeggio of one chord, the 
direction armon'mn may bo suggested, for the 
marked pedalling at this point is far from ex- 
planatory. If it is not permissible to change the 
pedal at every beat, then each note of the groups 
may be sushiined a fraction beyond the strict 
time, so as to give the effect of a chord. 

It is probably more than a coincidence that so 
many of the best (;omix)sitions for two pianos 
should bo in the form of variations, since this 
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form allows of so many combinations of the tones 
of the two instruments. The catalogue of Brahms’s 
works is peculiai’ly rich in works for two pianos, 
for besides the V ariations on a theme of Haydn, 
and the early vemion of the Quintet, Op. 34, the 
composer himself arranged his own third and 
fourth symphonies with incomparable skill, and 
the only published version of Joachim’s fine 
Senry IV overture is in Brahms’s arrangement of 
it for two pianos. The ‘ Haydn ’ variations and 
the Quintet, I may remind those who have not 
made a special study of Bralims, are not mere 
arrangements, the one from the orchestral version, 
the other from the ultimate version, as a quintet 
for piano and strings ; both are to bo regarded as 
independent works, tis is implied by the fact that 
both possess numbers of their own in his cata- 
logue. llio quintet dififers in some few points 
from the ultimate version, and is not at all easy 
to play, for those who are most familiar with the 
concerted version will find themselves puzzled 
by a good many things, although the actual 
alterations are of the very slightest, there being 
none worth mentioning except an extra bar put 
in at two points in the first movement. The 
pianoforte part of the quintet is so divided 
between the two pianos in this version that it is 
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often confusing, but most to those who have 
worked, perhaps too sedulously, at the quintet. 
The ‘Haydn’ variations will be best played by 
pianists who have heard the orchestral version of 
the work played under Richter, for no one has 
ever approached that conductor in the depth of 
meaning which he conti-ived to get out of each 
variatioa In the delivery of the theme one of 
his great points was the absence of any crescendo 
between the first strain, piano, and the second, 
forte. At the end, the repeated B flats for the 
fiurat piano are printed as though they were tied 
together ; this is not the case, but each is to be 
distinctly heard with tis little break as possible 
between them. These repeated notes pass to the 
second piano at the beginning of the firat varia- 
tion, fii-st below and tlion above the rest ; they 
are to be propoidy emphasized in all parts. The 
second variation biings out an effect that is 
peculiar to this combination of insti-uments, the 
simultaneous staccato and Icijato ; the first piano, 
which is legato throughout, may use the pedal, of 
course with duo observation of the harmonies. 
In variation 8, the second piano must be delicately 
adjusted to the tone of the firat, and the bass 
must give just the desirable amount of support 
and no more ; but all the time it must have life 
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in it, and not be allowed to seem expressionless. 
In the second section of the variation, where the 
semiquaver figure, with the hands two octaves 
apart, gives such a curious colour to the whole, 
the second piano must be subordinated to the 
first. This section is of course the first half of 
the theme repeated in a different treatment. In 
the actual second half the two players must 
assimilate their tone so that the dialogue may 
come out properly. Each little phrase may 
begin with a very slight accent, and there is 
plenty of room for such phrasing in each part as 
will show tlio poetry of the whole conception. 
In variation 4 the semiquavers must be sub- 
ordinated to the quavers, but their flowing even- 
ness must bo preserved without forfeiting the 
importance which they gain as the variation goes 
on, for the reiterated descents to a C flat (second 
piano) provide the climax of the passage. The 
crossing rhythms of variation 5 are in some ways 
the hardest part of the work to play, for the 
whole must bo kept light, and the points of legato 
touch must bo suitably prominent. In variation 6 
the opening figure will fail unless the player 
remembers how it would sound on the wind 
instruments. In the second part the second 
piano must keep something in reserve for the 
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second of his descending arpeggios, as the effect 
will be lost if tlie two are played with equal 
force. The same thing applies to the first piano 
part at the end, in the last six bars of the varia- 
tion. Variation 7 is one of the most happily 
inspired passages in the whole of Brahms, but it 
will bo entirely spoilt if the players are anxious 
to bring out their own parts ; each must listen to 
the other, for the movement of all the parts is so 
subtly contrived that the effect is lost if one 
dominates the rest. The second piano in the last 
eight bars has a rhythmic problem to solve which 
is often very imperfectly realized. Perhaps the 
best way to play the dotted notes is to remember 
the very obvious rhythm of the second half of 
the bar, and to continue it downwards almost 
mechanically. The stealthy movement of the 
eighth variation is not easy to maintain through- 
out, and tho passages can hardly be played satis- 
factorily without a certain amount of separate study 
for the sake of tlie fingering, &c. In the second 
half tho grouping of tho quavora underneath the 
long slur gives a hint as to tho proper phrasing 
of tho figure. Tho finale conhvins the chief difii- 
culties of tho composition, one of the worst of 
which is tho task of keeping tho movement under 
proper control. The movement of two crotchets 
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against three is very liable to cause an unconscious 
hurrying, and there is a natural tendency to the 
same fault whei'evor there is a hasso ostinato as 
there is here. It must bo the duty of the player 
who has the ‘ ground bass \ whatever its position 
for the moment, to I'ostore the tempo if it has 
begun to be accelerated before the time. There 
are two passages of very groat difBculty for those 
who are at all uncort<xin as to iliythm or apt to 
get confused in performance. Both are for the 
jSrst piano ; the first on p. 24, where a triplet of 
minims must bo played, not only against the bass 
in common time, but against four groups of quaver 
triplets in the loft hand. As there are twelve 
quavers in the latter part, it is evident that the 
minims Ml at exact points, namely, with the 
first, fifth, and ninth quavers ; but it is not easy 
to apply the simple arithmetical rule in practice. 
Even harder is the paissago at the top of p. 26, 
where syncopation is suidod to the other complica- 
tions. It must bo noted at the bottom of this 
page that the common-time movement must be 
restored with duo observation of its giving the 
effect of slowness after what has passed. In the 
last eleven bars of the work the second piano 
must realize that the repeated notes in three 
groups of four minims are an important feature 
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of the original theme. I am not aware whether 
they are so in the original Haydn tune, but their 
salience has already been noted in dealing with 
the theme and the first variation. 

Another set of variations may be considered 
in some detail. Of all M. Saint-Sa6ns’ clever 
compositions none is more ingenious than the 
‘ Variations sur un Thdme do Beethoven Op. 35, 
and there ai-e very few things for two pianos 
which are more eifcctive with the general pubhc. 
Tiio theme, it need not bo said, is the trio of the 
minuet in the sonata. Op. 31, No. 3, and in the 
fourth bar of the introduction there is a flourish 
for the second piano which is obviously an allusion 
to the opening of the sonato in D minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2 ; care must bo taken by the player, first of 
all, to realize that the notes of the arpeggio belong 
to his part (they are printed in the same type 
as that used for the ‘ cue ’ to show what the first 
piano is doing), and then to give them with some 
of the importance and dignity which would be 
felt to bo desirable in beginning the D minor 
sonata. The theme is of course to bo played with 
great simplicity, and the dialogue of the first 
variation requires nothing more than to be neatly 
executed with what beauty of touch the players 
may have at command. After the beautiful 
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variation marked ‘ Meno mosso’(No. 2) tke theme 
reappears, this time inverted in all parts. It 
must be observed tliat in the legato continuation 
of it the bass pai’t contains the melody which was 
of course at the top at fii’st. The next variation, 
marked ‘Molto allegro’,is delightful toplayif a Httle 
fatiguing ; it should of course produce the effect 
of a series of even repetitions, which must sound 
almost mechanical, because the hearer must at 
once recognize that no single human being could 
play them. The next, marked ‘ Moderate assai 
must have delicate shakes of a very rapid kind in 
them; the first, in the fii-st piano part, is not easy to 
do quite softly. In the next, ‘ Presto leggierissimo ’, 
the players must bo prepared to accommodate each 
other, for the arpeggios must exactly correspond, 
the first note of each being slightly emphatic. 
The ' Alla marcia funebro ’ should bring forward 
two very different kinds of touch, the second piano 
beginning with a drum-like staccato, not too short 
or trivial, and the first piano playing the minims 
with a sort of dull weight and just a little accent 
at the beginning. No pressure should be exerted, 
but the hand should fall on the notes as it were 
of itself. The fugato opening of the finale, 
‘ Allegro ’, after the introductory bars have been 
repeated, is so well constructed that it requires no 
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hints on ensemble ; and in the ‘ Presto ’ in triple 
time there is nothing for it but that the players 
must know each other’s parts by heart. 

If I may be forgiven for referring to yet 
another set of variations, there are a good many 
interesting points of ensemble in Christian 
Binding’s variations in E flat minor for two 
pianos. The theme, unmistakably Nor-thern in 
character, and yet almost free from the influence 
of Grieg, must sound as if it portended something 
very dignified and imporbint to follow. In the 
‘Andante’ variation, the chains of shakos must pass 
from one player to another without the break 
being perceived ; the ‘ Largo ’ with its alarmingly 
rapid-looking figures depends for its effect on the 
weighty crotchets of the first piano. In the 
cadenzas each performer is of course at liberty to 
take his own way. The next, ‘Andante ’, requires 
the utmost care on the part of the second piano, 
which will bo in constant danger of drowning with 
its ornamentation the lovely melody of the first ; 
at the same time, the little imitations of the 
theme the first piano is playing must bo made 
quite distinct. In this, in my opinion, the first 
piano should use the pedal freely, the second not. 
The martellato touch of the next variation is in 
brilliant contrast with what has gone ; and in the 
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following variation, ‘Allegro’, the correct phrasing 
of the groups of quavers, the first dotted, will be 
grasped best if they are regarded as separate 
groups but as making up a whole bar of dotted 
triplets. Otherwise each group by itself will be 
apt to sound a little trivial. The variation 
ruarked ‘Lugubre’ demands considerable wealth of 
tone in tho first piano whose long phrases are of 
primary impoi-tanco. Tho lovely ‘Andante’ which 
follows is evidently to be taken with simplicity, 
but the first pianist must take care, after the 
second has come in, to make the semiquavers at 
the end of bars 5, 6, 7, and 8 short enough. 
From this to tho end of the effective work there 
is little more to call for detailed notice. 

Brief mention must be made of Parry’s noble 
duet in E minor, in which tho soul of Bach seems 
to have become roincarnated. While the ideas 
and their treatment are wholly original, yet the 
deft interweaving of parts in tho slow movement, 
and tho brusque fugue-subject in the finale, 
would have i*ojoicod Bach’s heart. 

Tho combination of two pianos is of very groat j . 
use in becoming acquainted with orchestral works, 
and all tho best and most successful scores are 
arranged (at least this is the case on the Continent) 
for such a combination. The use of a second 
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piano for the accompaniments of concertos, though 
important in its way, scarcely comes within the 
scope of this book, since the office of the subordi- 
nate player is to subject himself entirely to the 
soloist, or to correct him if he makes a false entry 
in playing from memory. The ‘Rondo’ of Chopin 
for two pianos belongs to this class of composition, 
for the second piano has no opportunity whatever 
for individuality of interpretation, and ensemble 
is not needed, except in so for as keeping time 


is concerned. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

ENSEMBLE IN CHORAL MUSIC 

That there is room for fine manipulation of 
he different parts in a chorus will hardly be 
lenied even by those whose training of choirs 
hows that they themselves have no practical 
mowledgo of the fact. With almost aU classes 
he mere performance of the notes in right time 
ind tune, and with the desired amount of light 
ind shape, is considered enough for all practical f 
)urposes. The infant school children who struggl e^ J. 
vith 'Three Blind Mice’ are no more ignorant 
)f what is meant by concerted singing than are 
he members of some of the north-country 
horal societies, who devote their energies to 
jetting prizes in musical competitions, who are 
veil aware how very little regard would be paid 
)y most of the judges to delicate effects of 
msemble, and who are never encouraged to 
ttompt anything in tho shape of real ensemble, 
i’or the tendency of tho day in these quarters is 
owards feats of prodigious difficulty in the matter 
if the mere reading of tho notes ; certain young 
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composers find a, ready market for part-songs in 
which no musical quality whatever can he dis- 
cerned, unless the presence of unexpected acci- 
dentals all over the page can be counted as a merit. 
The wonderful accomplishment of these north- 
country choirs makes one long that they should 
once more be introduced to music of the madrigal 
school, in which every bar requires true concerted 
j singing, and a bad ensemble makes the whole 
sound dull and commonplace. The madrigal 
I depends on a continual give-and-take between 
j the different voices, whether there is one singer 
i to each part or more. 

E in orchesti-al music, so in music sung by 
nber of voices, it is not the fault of the per- 
formers themselves if a bad ensemble is obtained ; 
it is the conductor who must boar the blame, and 
very few indeed among oven the best choral con- 
ductors are properly cognizant of what can be 
done in the way of concerted singing as opposed 
to the broad effects of light and slxade, and the 
sudden contrasts in which the Handelian choruses 
abound. It is obvious that faults and merits of 
the kind we are considering are more conspicu- 
ously shown up when there is no accompaniment ; 
so that no apology need bo offered for dealing 
with this elms of music fii-st. A few practical 
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hints may be given, the consideration of which 
will, I think, improve the standard of choral 
singing even among the clover north-country 
people. Certain tendencies are inherent in the 
human singer, and not all of these are even 
referred to by the average conductor. One is 
that the choir if asked to sing softly will almost 
certainly sing slower than before. This is a fault 
that is indeed often spoken of by conductors, but 
there are many othera which come from no moral 
depravity but from purely physical causes. In 
very early stages of choral singing, it will happen 
that one part must hold on a note, or repeat it, 
while other parts descend. The holding part, as 
it may bo called, will show a strong tendency 
to flatten here ; a very well-known example is in 
the tliirdvstrain of Pearsall’s ‘ 0 who will o’er the 
downs so free ’, whore the bass repeats the tonic 
of the key until the harmonies change it into the 
seventh of the dominant chord. Bassos that can 
be taught to overcome the temptation to got flat 
here have rilready advanced some way towards 
good choral singing. Another difficulty, of a 
purely physical kind, is where voices cross over 
each other; it often hap^xins that two soprano 
parts must interchange places for a few notes, 
and at such points there will always bo found 
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a difficulty of getting each away from the other. 
The middle note between the crossing parts will 
almost certainly bo heard during the transit. 
Here again there is no deprayity, but the vibra- 
tions have a tendency to come together and have 
to be, as it were, forced apart by a conscious ejffort 
is easy to devise special exercises for over- 
coming this, such as the following, the study of 
which will save time in the end : 




f 



A device vei-y similar to this will bo found in 
Mr . George Eathbono’s pretty cantata for children, 
■ ‘ The Singing Leaves 



Similar exercises should bo given to each pair 
of parts that lie adjacent to each other. 


r Few conductors know how much of faulty 
I intonation comes from a misunderstanding of the 
intervals of the untemperod scale. All advanced 
choirs should bo told whore the major and minor 
tones occur in the major scale, oven if they need 
I not study the exact difference between a diatonic 
{and a chromatic semitone. Of coui-so such 
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instruction can only be given where the singers 
are advanced enough to practise without a piano. 

A good exercise, though it is not altogether 
easy to make it clear to uneducated musicians, is 
to take this sequence of notes 



first as in the key of B flat, rising to its key-note 
(s, 1, t, d), and then to regard F as the key-note 
and take the same notes downwards (as f, m, r, d). 
In the first the note G should be just perceptibly 
lower in pitch than in the second pln-ase, for the 
major scale begins with a major tone and goes on 
with a minor tone, while the second half of the 
scale, leading up to the key-note, begins with 
a minor tone from the dominant, followed by 
a major tone from the submediant to the leading 
note. The true values of the intervals for the 
minor scale may be found from the text-books. 
Tvery fruitful source of sinjpng out of tune is, 
alas, due not to physical but to mental causes ; 
there aro solo singers of high reputation who 
must needs lower their pitch and sing flat when- 
soever they wish to bo peculiarly emotional ; it is 
almost always the major third of the key that 
goes down, and the leading note, too, is apt to 
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get flattened. It is a good n ile of thumb to make 
a ll rising intervals as largo as they will bear, all 
falling intervals as small. It is strange to notice 
TiOTfsome of the physical peculiarities connected 
with singing have actually given laws to harmony 
and composition. It is a well-ascertained fact 
that it is possible and even easy to sing again 
a note lately sung, if nothing has been sung 
"Tetween, even though thei-e should be an interval 
.of time during which the harmonic aspect of the 
note may have completely changed. It is this, 
no doubt, which led to the laws and privileges 
of suspensions and the preparation of discords. 
But this is a subject beyond our pi-esent scope. 
The important question of balance must be faced 
by every choirmaster. Happy are those who 
liave a sufficiency of tenors, and happier still 
those who have not to deal with a number of 


elderly ladies who will sing soprano, and whose 
enthusiasm grows as their voices fail, n Granting 
the absence of such practical and inevitable 
defects as are here referred to, and supposing that 
a choir can be formed anew, it is perhaps worth 
whiles to notice that the soprano and bass parts 
may quite well bo slightly more powerful than 
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that is compotont to perform it is that of the 
Madrigal, too generally neglected by modern 
choral societies. Every madrigal, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, i-equires real ensemble to do it 
justice, and every one has numerous points where 
the preponderance of the parts gives as much 
opportunity for thought sis any instrumental music 
can do. I propose to go through one of the finest 
and best known of our English madrigals, aT 
instrumental compositions of various kinds have 
been analysed, so as to see the passages at which 
a good ensemblo is most urgently required. 
Orlando Gibbons’s ‘O that the learned poets’ will 
serve as well as any other, and all the more so 
since it begins with two contrasting themes to 
the same words, and therefore is a good deal more 
complex than the majority of fugues. The first 
soprano has a smooth long phrase against which 
the second sopranos sing the main subject of the 
madrigal in shorter and more expressive notes. 
In the former part an even tone is all that is 
wanted ; the latter should rise to its climax with 
a slight crescendo in the second bar according to 
the usual custom in a phrase of this kind ; the 
example thus set must bo followed in the succeed- 
ing change of parts, whore, be it observed, the 
first sopi-anos come in with the main theme at 
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a later period of the other theme than was the 
case before. In like manner the alto and tenor 
must maintain the contrasting character of the 
two themes, and the basses must imitate the altos. 
The theme in short notes may always be 
brought well out, and phrased according to the 
pattern sot by the second sopranos at first. Where 
the first passage of quavers comes in in the first 
sopranos it must bo kept in the background, as it 
is a mere episode, but the various entries at ‘ Who 
in a lovesick lino’ must bo firm and perfectly 
legato. At ‘ would not consume ’ the alto has 
the principal part, and the succeeding passage for 
the three upper parts must bo very delicately 
taken, being appropriately sung soft by all three. 
At the words ‘but with deep care some better 
subject seek ’ the mood changes to one of a rich 
sonority, preparing us for the exquisite running 
passage at ^ for if their music please Here the 
words are of supremo importance, and from the 
sonorous passage just referred to, it is pardonable 
to take the measure a little slower than before. 
The rich and impressive close of the whole needs 
no groat care, as it may bo loft to the singers’ 
feelings to do it rightly. This is just an outline 
of the effects that may legitimately be made in 
the course of any of the madrigals. There are 
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a great number of other things, foremost among 
which are the delicate little rallentandos which 
are traditional at the cadences, as for instance at 
bars 6-7, where the altos, though they have not 
the cadence themselves, must keep hack so as 
to let the cadence be heard in the other parts. 
At bar 15 all parts but the tenor must be 
gathered as it wore into a sonorous chord, upon 
which the tenor load can bo effectively made; 
at bar 32 again the same thing happens before 
the little throe-part passage. Bai-s 38-9, the 
cadence at ‘ hateful rhyme ’ must be so managed 
that the bassos, who enter with a fresh theme, 
shall draw back while the others are making the 
slight rallontando. Of course the climax of the 
running quavers which make the most delightful 
part of the madrigal is on tho syllable ‘ earth ’ in 
all parts except the alto at first. Bars 11-12 
from tho end, at ‘ earthly things ’ tho upper parts 
must be subordinated to the basses who start 
tho noble ascending theme which provides the 
material for tho close. It is perhaps not neces- 
sary that a madrigal conductor should be familiar 
with tho laws of modal counterpoint and know 
his modes and their possibilities; but it is 
eminently desirable that ho should be able to 
detect tho modal part in any madrigal, since that 
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part will probably have tbo most important share 
of every ‘point’, &c. Hero, as very often, that 
part is the tenor ; it is to bo recognized as the 
part which falls by one degree upon the key-note 
or ‘final’ of the mode. 

“^Of the two other forms of secular unaccom- 
panied music, the glee and the part-song, the 
former belongs strictly to the next chaptex’, in 
which music for conceited solo voices will be 
considered ; for^t^ gloo_^xould always bo sung 
with not more than one voice to each part. The 
part-song, on the other hand, is better sung by 
a choir than by single voices. It is of com-se of 
very high antiquity, and for a time ran side by 
side with the madrigal form, being rather more 
free in its structure than the madrigal, but a good 
deal less free in the movomont of its parts. The 
danger in part-songs for the composer is that 
the inner paifo will become as dull Jis a modern 
hymn-tune ,* yet the feeling of a ‘song’ with 
a definite melody in the topmost part should 
always be kept, whether the other parts move 
about or remain on one note. The form is so 
easy of attainment and often so popular with 
uneducated audiences, that it is no cause for 
wonder if the name has lost some of the prestige 
which attaches to other forms. What wo may 
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call the song with vocal instead of piano accom- 
paniuient has now given place in large measure 
to a new type of composition, especially designed 
no doubt for the north-country singers who have 
attained such marvellous facility in reading. 
These part-songs sometimes amuse the con- 
ductors, and no doubt have amused their authors 
to make ; but the more intelligent of the good 
readers, who think nothing of singing them 
correctly after one practice, are well aware of 
their aridity and musical worthlessness. Between 
these two types of part-song there is happily 
a great number of very beautiful compositions 
conforming more or less strictly to the part-song 
type. There are several books by Brahms, of 
which the finest, Op. 104, consists of five songs 
for six, five, and four voices. All these want 
good ensemble in every bar. In the first, 
‘Nachtwacho I’, the soprano and two alto parts 
begin with a dialogue with the tenor and two basses, 
and all six parts have to be kept as light as 
possible, but with full suggestion of the ghostlike 
solemnity of the poem. The rapid modulations 
which occur in the middle of the piece are an 
excellent test of a choir’s proficiency, and at the 
word ‘ seufzend ’ an exquisite effect is made by 
letting the lower voices begin their sigh as the 
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upper ones leave it off, so tliat at the lowest point 
of the diminuendo in the one set, the louder com- 
mencement of the sigh is heard in the other. Of 
‘Nachtwache II’, with its watchword ‘Euh’n sie?’ 
flung to and fro, it is difficult to speak with 
moderation, so high is the spiritual and poetical 
level attained in its twenty-one bars. If the 
watchword is given out with good volume of 
sound, and the words are properly enunciated, 
the first part will go well ; and in regard to the 
words it is satisfactory for English choira to know 
that the late Canon Gorton made a tirat-rato trans- 
lation which is published by Messrs. Simrock. 
In the middle portion, ‘ Hdi-st du ’, the syncopa- 
tions must be taken very accurately, and where 
all six parts combine in the same words two bars 
later a splendid effect of tone should bo produced. 
The close, from this onwards, must bo maintained 
at a forte as marked, not allowed to die away at 
the cadence. The other songs in the sot require 
the utmost delicacy, and the last, ‘ Ernst ist der 
Herbst’, must be done with sonorous tone and 
due gravity on the part of the singers. Our own 
composers have produced no small number of 
excellent works in the part-song form ; Stanford’s 
, ‘Elizabethan Pastorals’ begin with a delightful 
■V 1 ‘ Corydon, arise I ’ in which the perfect pattern of 
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the type is set. The lovers are each impersonated 
by two sections of the foui'-part choir, and each 
has to alternate light, rhythmical passages in 
which the words must be made very distinct, 
with more sonorous notes. The piece is so care- 
fully marked that it is impossible to go wrong if 
proper attention is paid to the directions by the 
conductor. In Parry’s ‘If I had but two little 
wings ’ we have another ideal part-song, for while 
the melody is kept in the upper part, yet there is 
never any lack of interest in the lower. A good 
deal of oxpi-ossiou that is almost dramatic can be 
put into both these songs, and the rest of both sets 
are full of interest. The competition festival 
movement is gaining ground all over the kingdom 
to such a degree that some practical hints to 
amateur conductors of choirs may not be out of 
place, though they may not bo strictly speaking 
needed in a book on concerted music. Still, as 
I have explained in my introduction, the trans- 
ference of responsibility from many performers to 
one conductor does not remove the necessity for 
as good an ensemble sxs can bo obtained ; and in 
these competitions nothing ‘ pays ’ so well as 
a good ensemble, oven though no one in the 


audience may bo able to put a name to the 

quality. The sovoi’ost tests on these occasionsl 
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are of coui-so uiiaceompamed part-songs and 
madrigals ; tlio actual constitution of the choir 
is a very impoi-tant thing, for while in some parts 
of the country sopranos abound, the contralto 
voice is the commoner among the women of 
another district, and there are actually said to be 
places where a good supply of tenors can be 
found. It must for over be a problem how best 
to keep the balance of the voices ^at the right 
point, so that one part of the choir shall not over- 
{ power the rest. It is almost tragic to consider the 
s^ case of some enthusiastic soprano with whom 
time has not dealt lightly, but who never misses 
a rehearsal, or fails to impart to the general tone 
that quality which is most aptly compared to 
a slate pencil; to expel her seems a piece of 
wanton cruelty, and her probably foultless skill in 
reading may actually be of use in the initial stages 
of preparation. If sho could bo persuaded to 
I occupy a seat in the very best part of the audience 
for the performance, or to allow herself to be 
enrolled among the contralti, there would be 
a minimum of ill-feeling and no damage done to 
the tone of the choir, since in the contralto part 
a venerable dame can do but little harm, even 


though sho may bo addicted to singing the great 
arias of the Queen of Night in private. How to 
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with suporannuatod contraltos is not so easy 
juggest, and in time tho influx of elderly 
anos will make tho contralto part appear too 
ninont to tho oar as well as to tho eye. The 

0 voice, it would seem, remains at a certain 

1 of mediocrity for a longer time after its first 
m has worn off than is tho case with women ; 
the fimiiliar story seems worth repeating of 
old chorister in some cathedral choir who 
ight himself bjuily used when ho and others 
e pensioned off, Ilis choirnuistor, gently roason- 
with him, at hist said, ‘ Well, you know, you 
t sing,’ and got tho reply ‘But wo never could!’ 

t is a question whether the conductor should~| 
isolf bo an export singer; if ho is, his work ' 

. bo comparatively cjusy, as ho can give prac- 
1 illustration of how a phrase should bo given 
IS to suit the mood of the piece. Ho will 
erally bo tempted to favour tho possessors of 
own kind of voice ; there have boon seve ral | 
inont conductors of choral societies who have 
. good tenor voices ; in their choirs tho tenors 
1 nearly always be slightly too prominent, and 
ir phrasing is likely to bo markedly bettor 
n that of tho other voices. Those conductors 
apt to irritate bjisses who are rather proud 
their low notes by apologizing for making 
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them repeat over and over a passage in whifch 
these low notes are used, as fooling that what is 
impossible for themselves must bo difficult for 
the bass members of the choir. But while basses 
do not mind how long they are kept on their low 
notes, it is little short of a crime to make the 
sopranos keep up on the heights merely to secure 
correct intonation on a high passage, or for the sake 
of getting some pai'ticular kind of tone. I once 
. heard the sopranos of a very hard-working choir 
told to sing several times over a phrase in which 
several high G’s occurred in succession ; without 
intermission these poor ladies had to deliver 
seventeen or eighteen high O's with no single 
^moment of relief. If the conductor bo not a 
I singer himself, he should have some practical 
knowledge of what is meant by the term tessitura. 
This term moans what is allied the ‘ lie ’ of a vocal 
phrase, not the height or depth of its extreme 
notes, but the frequency of their occurrence; 
a good writer for the voice will avoid the fault 

L of giving high notes in succession, by intersporaing 
lower notes to give relief to the voail apparatus 
and to servo as a kind of apringing-board to rise 
[wit h fresh energy to another high note. A careful 
examination of the vocal score of any of the stock 
Italian operas will reveal exactly what a perfect 
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tessitura moans; and it is very curious to notice 
how very few of the English composers of the nine- 
teenth century seem to have an idea of writing 
for the voice so as not to tire it. Even a master 
of comic opera like Sullivan was often careless 
or oblivious of the physical requirements of his 
singers’ organs, and among the soprano songs in 
the Savoy operas are to be found examples of the 
worst possible tessitura. 

It is important that a choral conductor shouldTj ■ 
know when ho can safely ask^no division of his 
choir to sing by themselves ; the rest gives com- 
fort to the other parts of the choir, but if it is 
employed in whisperings, it is worse than useless ; 
sometimes, too, tho difficulty is not one of the 
actual notes of tho single part, but a real problem 
of ensemble, ai-ising from tho interlacing of two 
or more parts. But before all else, it is necessary 
for tho conductor to settle upon tho reading he is 
going to got his choir to give. It is the conductor 
who must make a mental picture of what the 
part-song or madrigal is all about, and who must 
make sure that ho himself understands tho words. 
For all part-songs worthy the name have as their 
basis some poetical or suggestive idea ; and this ■ ' 
must bo grasped before any progress can be mSTde 
in tciiching them to tho members. The careful 
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planning of the effects that are to be given is 
a very important thing; the mere making of 
points upon a background of uninteresting singing 
never yet vf'on the approval of any competent 
judge, and a compldte conception, even if it be 
not very striking, 'will make itself felt as a better 
thing than a number of isolated points that are 
'without appreciable connexion with each other 
or 'with any general conception. It is well a s 
a rule to choose one point of each part-song or 
p erhaps of each stanza, which is to serve as the 
cMef climax of the whole, and then to arran ge 
the other points so as to throw this chief one into 
the best light . In the typical madrigal, as I have 
tried to explain, the effects are made in each part \ 
for itself, and here the greatest care must be 
taken that each phrase, or ‘point’, should be inter- 
preted by all the parts in the same way; to attain 
this, it is a good plan to take each phrase sepa- 
rately, to transpose it to a pitch which will suit 
aU voices, and then to make the whole choir sing 
it in unison, imtil their manner of phrasing it is 
identical. But in most part-songs such refine- 
ments as these are not urgently required, as the 
points are made by aU. voices together. 

C t hardly need be pointed out that the ideal 
ductor’s nerves and temper must be well 


I: 
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ider control. Even the most equable natures 
,n hardly help getting ruffled when at some 
•actice that is expected to be extra useful, nearly 
1 the tenors stay away, or when people com e so j 
te and go so eaiiy that the greater part of the 
•actice is hindered by a continual rustling ; there 
a kind of epidemic that seizes choirs so that 
any one goes out or comes in, the attention 
evoi-y one is riveted on the interruption and 
verted from tho conductor. The epidemic, in 
Lothor form, is familiar to every one who travels 
r train ; should a passenger in any class open 
liandbag, every eye in tho carriage will be 
anning such of tho contents as may be revealed. 
10 curious thing is that no amount of good- 
eoding or consideration for others seems to- 
ivo tho slightest effect in stopping either habit, 
tiich must bo in a measure subconscious. 

Some conductors of uncertain temper are s^ 
ixod when members of their choir are absent ^ 
at they often address those who are present 
angry tones, complaining of tho slackness in 
tendance and quite forgetting that those they 
dross are exactly tho members who are not in 
alt. It is difficult to suggest what kind of 
anner is tho best to adopt towards members 
a choir ; but this much is certain, that while 
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too great leniency and too groat sovox-ity are both 
to bo avoided, cjiro must bo taken to show that 
the conductor is in earnest about his work, and 
fully competent at every point to undertake it. 
Nothing impresses a choir so nxuch as the con- 
viction that their choirmaster knows the music 
thoroughly and has at his command the means 
for realizing his wishes. The one thing that 
should bo most sparingly used is sax’casm; to 
sneer habitually at a choir is a certain road to 
fciilure, and it might bo suggested perhaps that 
even the mildest sarcxism should only bo indulged 
in if the conductor is in a ixerfoctly good temper. 
If ho fools cross or upset, then lot him eschew 
even the most harixiloas banter; aixd lot him 
always adopt the attitude of a follow-worker with 
his siixgors, not that of a sui>orior person who is 
bored to death with the duty of dx'umming music 
into thicker skulls than his own. 

Passing now to choral music with orchestral 
accompxiniment, in the course of oratorios, whether 
by Handel or others, there is gonox'ally more op- 
portunity for dramatic expression than wo have 
found in unaccompanied music. It is the draw- 
back of the oratorio tradition that so very often 
the worshippers of false gods have so much the 
best of it from a musical point of view. The 
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‘ Baal ’ choruses in Elijah and ‘ 0 be gracious ’ in 
8t. Paul reach a level that Mendelssohn did not 
always attain, but happily the same cannot be said 
of the devils in The Dream of Gerontius, who, by 
the way, are generally allowed to exaggerate their 
snarhng tone a good deal more than is desirable. 
A very diflScult sudden contrast between the 
dramatic and the contemplative styles is required 
in many places in the two Passions of Bach, 
notably in the St. Matthew, where the chorus, 

‘ Lord, is it I ? ’ has to be immediately followed by 
the chorale, ‘ My sin it was that bound Thee’. 

It would be manifestly impossible to pass even 
in rapid survey the whole range of choral music 
including oratorios and cantatas of all kinds ; 
but it may be useful to analyse, from the point 
of view of choral ensemble, Bach’s great Mass in 
B minor, a work which is generally held to reach 
the highest point of choral music, whether 
in regard to technical difSculty or to its con- 
tinuous sublimity of mood. The choir that can 
sing this work adequately need fear no problem 
that is contained in music. 

Bsiih’s -Mass-'^T^ Minor 

A majority of the great choruses of the Mass 
are in five parts (S.S.A.T.B.), so that the con- 
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ductor’s first duty is to make the balance right, 
whether by adding to the number of th© 
sopranos, or by allowing the altos and tenors 
occasionally to reinforce each other in prominent 
passages. There was perhaps too much of this 
little expedient when the Mass was first sung' 
in England under Otto Goldschmidt, for the 
amateurs who were formed into the Bach Choir 
were remarkable for intelligence rather than for 
sonordus voices, and the high passages for tenor 
and the low ones for alto were only to be realized. 

Kym. by mutual accommodation. The four bars which. 

start the work require much more than the mere 
volmne of voice by which so many of Handel’s 
effects were gained ; the group of rising quavers 
in the second soprano, tenor, first soprano and 
second soprano, must be phrased exactly in the 
same way, so that the impression of helplessness 
is conveyed simultaneously with the desire for 
mercy. The theme of the fugue should convey, 
in a lesser degree, the way in which the pairs of 
quavers are played by the strings of the orchestra : 



and of bourse the phrasing adopted must be 
followed in all the vocal parts as well as in the 
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instrumental. Shortly before the close in P sharp 
minor, and the instrumental interlude, there is 
a place where the two sopranos cross in this same 
phrase ; careful observance of the slurs as given 
above will do more to keep the two parts distinct 
than the accents with which the whole number is 
freely besprinkled in certain modern editions of 
the work. In these editions it is often difficult 
to see the wood for the trees, and nearly always 
the climax of the movement is obscured hy the 
details of phrasing imposed by the commentators 
who have prepared the edition. In the rapid 
progress of the vogue of Bach’s music among 
us, we have now reached a stage where there 
seems a danger of exaggerating effects and con- 
trasts of tone, owing to the dreadfully lifeless 
fashion which once prevailed of plodding straight 
through without colour, expression, or variation 
of any kind. The third number of the Mass, the 
second ‘Kyrio’, presents a special difficulty in 
the intonation of its first three notes. The 
interval between the second and the third, 
G natural and E sharp in the bass and alto parts, 
I) natural and B shai'p in the tenor and soprano, 
will almost certainly be made too large (and the 
whole consequently flattened) unless the singers 
keep in mind the pitch of the first note of the 


Gloria. 
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theme throughout, and make the second and third 
notes exactly a semitone above and below it 
respectively. A useful exercise is to sing it 
a few times thus : 



Even when these notes have been perfectly tuned 
there is another difficulty, that of getting the 
G sharp, which follows in the next bar, sharp 
enough ; this, like the D sharp in the tenor and 
soprano answer's, must be consciously ‘pushed 
up’ by the sitrgors. Irr all similar cases— and 
there are marry of them irr the Mass — ^it is 
desirable to exaggerate the difference between 
such notes as A rratural atrd A sharp (see bars 8 
and 9 of the tenor part), or E rratural and E sharp 
(bar 17, alto part). ’ Corrductor-s oftorr attribute 
the eomtrrotr fault of siugitrg out of tune to the 
weather, to the choir’s being tired, or to any 
other cause but their owrr failure to induce the 
singers to use conscious endeavour to get the 
pitch right. 

Before attaekirrg the ‘ Gloria it will probably 
be fourrd tlrat the singers, the conductor, and 
most of those concorrrod, have differerrt theories 
of pronoutreing the Latirr text, notably the word 

‘ oxcelsis ’. ‘ Exelsis ‘ oxkelsis ‘ ekshelsis ’, 

' V J 
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‘ eteh^elsis and ‘ extclielsis may be quoted as 
specimens of the different ways of pronouncing 
this word. It clearly will not do to take this 
word alone in the old-fashioned and indefensible 
‘Enghsh’ way, when all the other words are 
assimilated as nearly as possible to the ecclesias- 
tical method of pronunciation ; nor is the modern 
scholastic method any more satisfactory or 
historically correct. The third and fourth of the 
examples given above belong almost exclusively 
to the Italian and French methods respectively, 
and |herp can be little doubt that the practice of 
the Catholic Church, represented in the last of 
the above specimens, is preferable to all the rest. | 
For, little as Bach’s Mass suits the Eoman Office, 
the words of this, as of all sung masses, ai'e most 
suitably pronounced according to ecclesiastical 
usage. The limt pai-t of the ‘ Gloria ’ presents 
little difficulty beside this, for there is no need to 
control the rapture which every rational singer 
must fool in taking part in the work. The 
change of movement and character at the words 
‘ Et in terra pax ’ will bo taken by each conductor 
in his own way, but the entry of the choral parts 
will bo m difficult in one way as in another. 
The bassos start on the high D, not an easy note 
for them to attack softly and neatly, and at the 
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half-beat directly afterwards the other three parts 
steal in, as if peace were gradually diffusing itself 
over the world. The pairs of quavers must be 
slurred in instrumental and vocal parts alike; 
at the fugal entry later on, tho runs must be kept 
perfectly smooth so that an effect of quiet content- 
ment and well-being is produced, in spite of the 
technical difficulties that abound in the actual 
notes sung. The details of tho florid passages 
are again tho chief difficulty in the next chorus, 
‘Gratias agimus’, and, six bars before the end, 
there is in tho bass part one of tho groups of 
quavers which test tho competence of the choir- 
master most severely. After tho bar that seems 
to settle into B minor, with G sharp and A sharp, 
comes a transition to 1) major, and the notes 
named are replaced by A natural and G natural, 
tho former of which is obvious to every singer; 
but tho drop of a whole tone to tho latter is very 
seldom clearly executed, as there are nearly 
always some mombora of the choir that fall into 
tho easier and more conventional phrase with 
Qui toUis. G sharp iis an ornamental pjissing note. No. 8, 

‘ Qui tollis’, must bo kept so low in tone that the 
two flute parts may bo clearly felt as tho leading 
features ; when sung very softly it is of course 
hard to keep in tune, and there is every sort of 
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temptation to sing flat, for not only are the 
intervals difiicult to get sharp enough, but there 
is a tendency in all but the best-trained voices 
to flatten slightly in the expressive passages. It 
is difiicult, for example, for the tenors to press up 
the C natural in the third complete bar, and to 
come down from it to the Q sharp by small 
enough inteiwals. Theirs is indeed the hardest 
part in this chorus, and bars 11, 24, and others 
are especially trying in the matter of intonation. 
If the sopranos have learnt the lesson of the 
second ‘ Kyiio ’ they will sing the same at bars 
30-1 cori’ectly, but the passage contains another 
difiiculty in that tho altos must cross them and 
rise to a G sharp directly after the trebles have 
sung G natural. In No. 11, ‘Cum sancto Spiritu’, 
come two examples of Bach’s characteristic way 
of arranging his syllables, and both are often mis- 
interpreted oven by skilled festival choirs, for 
tho time at tho conductor’s disposal is seldom or 
never oiiough to allow liim to point out such 
minute details. It is 


not 


Spi - ri - tu. 

and later on in tho fugal portion 


Spi - ri - tu 


is right, wrong, 


A - men. 


N 


Cum sancto 
Spifitu, 


1744 
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Oredo. 


The sustomed notes from the fifth bar onwards, 
and tlie splendidly rolling bass, must be given 
with full volume of tone. This magnificent 
chorus, in which almost every sort of difficulty is 
to be found, but which it is an even greater 
delight to sing than to hoai*, is the suitable and 
usuixl place for a short intorvid, as it concludes 
the great ‘ Gloria ’ section of the Mass. 

The opening of the ‘ Credo ’ is another of the 
tests of the careless choir-trainer. The tenors 
end bar 4 with the note G, which has no acci- 
dental before it ; the feeling of the beginning is 
distinctly that of A major, but the signature is 
that of two sharps only, the fact being that the 
chorus is strongly inlluenccd by the Mixolydian 
mode. The G before mentioned looks Jis if it 
were G sharp, in view of the succeeding passage 
in bar 6, and it is only the few clu)irnuxstors who 
realize the importsince of impressing upon their 
singora the necessity of making the note G natural. 
The same thing occurs in bar 10 in the first 
soprano part, but as a G natural has just been 
sung by the altos, there is less danger of gomg 
wrong. The wonderful placte, starting at bar 33, 
where the bassos have the theme in augmenta- 
tion, that is, in notes of doul)lo the oiiginal length, 
is apt to draw oft' the attention not only of the 
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audience but that of the conductor, from the other 
parts, with their overlapping entries. Bars 38-9 
contain the hardest thing the first sopranos have to 
do, in the scale containing D sharp and F natural ; 
it is scarcely possible to accomplish the passage 
by the usual methods of ‘thinking in the key’ 
first of E minor and then of I) minor, but the 
notes must bo learnt by i-ote, and it will be wise 
to practise them an octave lower as they lie in an 
awkward part of the soprano voice. In the second 
‘ Credo ’ the basses, and the other voices in suc- 
cession, must strive for a smoothly sonorous and 
accented delivei-y of the theme, while the accom- 
panying voices, growing fewer as each of the parts 
becomes involved in the fugue, may be allowed 
something that is nearly a staccato. The passage 
beginning at bar 69, ‘ visibilium ’, demands a 
change of character, as if it were a quiet coda 
after the fugue had reached its close ; but some 
conductors make so sharp a contrast of tone and 
volume that all continuity is sacrificed. The 
extraordinary series of choruses which embrace 
the mysteries of the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
and the Last Judgement, provide also the ideal 
tests , of choral proficiency. To sing ‘ Et incar- 
natus ’ in perfect tune, the ‘ Crucifixus ’ with 
proper expression, and ‘ Et resun-exit ’ with con- 

N 2 
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trol arid the required power of climax, is ao 
slight feat. 

At every crotchet of ‘ Et incarnatus ’ the singers 
should try to listen to the intonation of the other 
parts ; the fimt difficulty is the B sharp for the 
basses in bar 9, which it is tempting to turn into 
a C, and so to flatten the whole. The entries of 
the ‘ Crucitixus ’ seem at first almost impossible, 
but once learnt they abide with the singers for 
ever, and the intonation is not quite as difficult 
as in the foregoing chorus. The inspired ending 
of the ‘ sopultus est ’, with its unexpected transi- 
tion to G major at the close, depends on the 
chromatic passages in tho bass part for its intona- 
tion. Happily tho throb of tho double-basses 
supports tho singtirs hero, but even with this, it 
is necessary to remember to make tho descending 
semitones as small as possible, and those which 
ascend as large as they will l»ear. 

Tho opening phrase of ‘ Et resurroxit ’ may be 
sung with little care as to tho phrasing, as a burst 
of joy ; but the successive entries of the theme 
after tho instrumental interlude must sound as if 
they wore full of moaning, and tho runs must be 
very smooth. At bar bB, in tho passage where 
tho tonoi's and tho second sopranos shout 
‘ ascondit ’ against one uixothor, there is another 
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place where the characteristic arrangement of the 
syllables is generally neglected by conductors; 
notice ‘coelum’ in the first soprano, bars 60 and 
62, and ‘ sedet ’ in the same part in bar 63. In 
the glorious passage for the basses alone, ‘ Et 
iteruni venturus’, the syllables require attention 
if Bach’s moaning is to be brought out ; notice 
the word ‘ vivos ’ at its fix'st appearance and how 
the arrangement of the syllables helps to make it 
vivid and really impressive. 

Of all the magnificent choruses in the work, Confiteor. 
the ‘ Confiteor’ stands the highest in the estima- . , 
tion of many of those who have studied it most 
deeply. It was given to Bach alone among 
mankind to weave many voices into a fabric of 
such richness and depth of meaning. In him the 
art of the old madrigalists seems to reach a new 
perfection, and in such a chorus as this, or the 
‘Grave’ movement of the organ Fantasia in G, wo 
are ovorwhelmed i-athor by the beautiful intricacy 
of the pattern than by the interest of any single 
thread of melody. For seventy-two bars the five 
parts are interwoven, and then comes the great 
moment when the bassos and altos in close canon 
bring in the ecclesiastical plain-song in addition 
to all the rest. When the tenors have it in 
augmentation wo are apt to wonder to what 
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heights of intricacy wo are to bo led, when the 
whole quiets down to the bar marked ‘adagio’ 
before the thrilling ‘ Et expocto yet even at 
such a moment, mundane considerations like 
tune have to bo dealt with. Music has hitherto 
given us nothing so eloquent or so masterly in 
design ;is the point at bar 137 whore the first 
sopranos glide upwards, changing a C natural to 
a B sharp, and transforming a suggestion of the 
key of F major into a definite chord of the sixth 
on E sharp within a space of two bars. But 
Bach has more siU’prLsos for us in the burst of 
trumpets in the passage where ‘vivace od allegro’ 
stands above the beginning of bar 147 ; we 
should have expected the change of tempo to 
bo indicated half a bar before, when the first 
sopranos have their entry, but the effect is greater 
(jis well as being, incadontally, more modern) if 
these two crotchets are taken as Bach indicates, 
at the slow tempo, and the (juick movement 
taken up at the beginning of the bar. The 
reposeful moment at bar lf)3 where something 
like the madrigalist’s ‘point’ is made, is of the 
greatest possible service as relief from the stress 
of what has goiio before, and we regain our 
breath for the triumphant c-lose, from which we 
are as yet separated by many bars and, as if we 
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required to be brought to earth again, by one 
of the worst ‘pitfalls’ in the, way of difficult 
passages; the basses at bar 193 have not only 
to sing, from their high E downwards, the notes 
A, Gr sharp, and E, instead of the obvious 
arpeggio, E, B, G sharp, and E, but their follow- 
ing run has a little anomaly towards the end 
where the notes A and B are repeated. 

A conductor who values his choir’s voices and Sanetus. 
who realizes the amount of spiritual, mental, as 
well {IS physic<il exhaustion entailed in singing 
the ‘Confitoor’ will give a slight pause, quite 
justified on ecclesiastical grounds, before begin- 
ning the ‘ Sanetus ’ with its wonderful groups of 
triplets and its octave descent in the bass parts. 

No degree of smoothness can be attained which 
will be too much for the waving triplets, and 
no sonority in tho octaves will bo exaggerated. 

A very moderate tempo will bo enough, for the 
steady progress of tho bass part must not lose its 
dignity; nor must tho ‘pleni sunt coeli’be con- 
fused by being taken too fast. So perfectly do 
tho words find their complement in tho music that 
tho oflEoct of this part of tho chorus is that of 
magnificent elaboration without density or con- 
fusion, as when Isaiah first hoard the words in 
that vision of tho glory of the Lord, where ‘ His 
train filled tho temple ’. 
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Osanna. The oight-pcart ‘Osanna’ strikes out a new line 
in this work, for it is a regular double chorus, 
the one choir breaking in with animated hosannas 
while the other is engaged with florid passages of 
groat elaboration. Just before the close, the 
single choirs answer each other in short passages 
marked ‘piano’ by Bach, but now apt to be 
obscured by the ‘effects’ of modern editions. 
The inatrumontiil ‘ritornollo’ at the close need 
not be played both before and after the 
‘ Bonodictus ’, though the ‘ Osjxnna ’ must be 
repeated ; it is letter to lojivo out the ritornello 
Dona mhis. at its first appearance. Of the last chorus, ‘Dona 
nobis pacem’, there is nothing to bo said, since it 
is a literal repetition of ‘ Gratiiis Jigimus ’ ; at the 
same time, most sympathetic singora will uncon- 
sciously give it a richer colour, as though the 
experience of all the rest of the glorious work 
had expanded and uplifted their souls, oven 
. though it will have tired their voices. 



CHAPTEE V 

MUSIC FOR SOLO VOICES IN COMBINATION 


This class of music corresponds to the instrun 
mental class that is called par excellence ‘ ensemblpJ 
music ’ ; there is no need to discuss the amount 
of ensemble that is necessary hero or in the other 
class, since it is obvious to every one that the 
quality is all-essential to success. Vocal music oF^ 
this kind is of course far less complicated than 
instrumental music such as quartets and trios, ^ 
but it is unfortunately true that the average 
singer has but very little idea of how to sing 
concerted music or of the main factor to be con- 
sidered in developing a ‘ reading ’ of any concerted 
vocal piece. Whether in the form of a duetH 
a trio, quartet, or ‘ glee ’ for any number of solo * 
singers, the fimt thing to decide is the very simple 
question of what is intended to be conveyed by 
the words. Are they in any sort a dialogue o^J 
short dramatic scene, in which each voice is to 
represent a difteront character; or is the music 
impersonal, its messjigo conveyed through two or 
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more singers instead of one? It is odd to see 
how constantly, in performance, even this very 
elementary question has not been faced, since on 
its settlement depends the whole interpretation 
of the music. There is every excuse for this in- 
difference, for in the stress of modern professional 
life there is but little time to study the special 
points that are needed for even simple duets, and 
even the quartet from RigoUtto, with which it was 
once the custom to conclude all popular or mis- 
cellaneous concerts, is now happily confined to 
the operatic stage. Concerted singing in public 
other than operatic has unfortunately almost 
ceased to exist; with the brilliant exception of 
the ‘Folk-song Quartet’, London is at present 
without any organized body of singers who cul- 
tivate concerted singing as a speciality ; and as 
such it must be cultivated if it is to be successful. 
The mere casual participation of two singers in 
a duet just to make an unusual finish to a concert, 
is worse than useless in an artistic sense ; since 
it generMly means that it has been rehearsed in 
the few moments that can be spared from solo 
practice, and all considerations of true ensemble 
have been left out of account. Where the singers 
are operatic artists, there is another fault that will 
probably be felt by discriminating hearers ; that 
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the concerted vocal piece is taken as it would be 
taken on the stage, with the ‘ colour ’ laid on with 
a trowel, with more of the clash of individualities 
than is required for the concert-room, and with 
no attempt whatever to blend the voices together^ 
It is this blending which underlies the ideal per” 
formance of concerted vocal music. The perfect 
blending of two voices would require that if they 
sang a note in unison, the overtones produced by 
each would bo exactly identical, so that it would 
bo impossible to toll by the ear alone whether one 
or two singers woi*e performing. It is probable 
that this perfection of identity has never happened 
in the world, for all voices have their own 
‘ quality ’, that is to say, every singer chooses (of 
course unconsciously) certain of the theoretical 
series of upper partials for special emphasis 
in the notes ho utters, and in all tested eases 
there is a slight variety of quality in any two 
voices singing in unison. For this reason, it is 
never a good plan to let two individuals sing in 
unison, for at every turn the differences of 
personality obtrude themselves; when a third 
joins in, the differences, strange to say, are much 
loss felt, as the collective effort replaces the 
individual. But in the effort to blend with other 
voices, a good result can generally be obtained if 
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the singers have learnt to sing mth what is called 
the voix hlanchey and to keep their tone clean from 
anything like strong individuality, or what is 
popularly known as ‘colour’. The art of colouring 
tEe voice is in no danger of being forgotten, for 
it is regarded as of infinite importance by critics 
and those who aim at success in vocal recitals and 
the like. Ambitious siugers would for the most 
part prefer to be accepted as interpreters of the 
great songs rather than as the possessors of 
faultlessly produced voices, so that the teachers’ 
endeavours are now almost entirely devoted to 
inducing the student to give ‘colour’ to his songs. 
The ruin of the voice in the process is regarded 
as a slight misfortune which may happen to 
anybody; for teachers and learners are alike 
ignorant of the truth that if the voice had been 
properly trained at first it would have stood even 
the trial of acquirmg this ‘ colour ’. It would be 
possible, if a little Ul-natured, to describe colour, 
in this sense, as simply a variety of bad singing ; 
for every shade of ‘ colour ’, even the faintest, 
means some sHght departure from the purity of the 
vmx blanche, the exercise of which can do nothing 
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expression, or perceptible affectation. There is 
a kind of horrible and spurious voix llanche, 
indulged in for the most part by elderly music- 
hall singers when they imitate the manner in 
which little girls ai-e supposed to sing. This is, 
I need hardly say, not the true voix blanche, which 
is a very impor-tant step towards the acquirement 
of the perfect hel canto. (I am sorry to use so 
many un-English expressions, but my meaning 
can only be made quite clear if the terms in 
ordinary use are employed.) 

It is not for the benefit of the singer’s health 
that this way of singing is to be recommended, 
but because the ‘colourless’ style of singing 
produces tones that are most fully provided with 
those overtones on which quality depends, and it 
stands to reason that the richer any two or more 
voices are in overtones, the greater is the chance 
of many of those overtones being identical and 
the reinforcing effect being all the greater. With 
the introduction of vocal ‘ colour ’, there enter in 
all sorts of harmonic details that are not as a rule 
part of the regular scheme of overtones, so that 
two ‘coloured’ voices will find very few over- 
tones whore perfect identity is secured ; their 
peiformanco, though it may be in tune to 
ordinary oars, will have a jarring element in it. 
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Duets. 


instead of the restful bejuity that is present when 
two rightly blended voices are heard together. 
Now there is a whole department of concerted 
vocal music which needs nothing but perfect 
hel canto for its ideal interpretation. Nearly all 
the vocal duets of Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Kubinstein are lyrical utterances, which might 
just as appropriately bo sung by one singer as 
by two. Of this same chiss, too, are Dvofdk’s 
beautiful duets, ‘ KUlngo aus Milhren ’, the work 
by which the composer’s name was first known 
outside his native country. In these last, though 
tiie voix blanche is not of itself sufficient for 
a perfect performance, there is very little beyond 
it, and whatever colour is put in by the one singer, 
must be put in in exactly the same proportion by 
the other. 

Hero too we moot with one of those ‘ dialogue- 
duets ’ of winch we have so many specimens in 
the older nuusters. ‘ Dio Beschoidoiio ’ luis very 
little of the dramatic about it, and it might be 
made perfectly ridiculous if it were turned into 
an operatic love-scene but while tone must never 
be sacrificed (the upper part, OH)[)ocially, must 
preserve the voix blanche throughout), yet there is 
a certain waimth to bo put into the lower parts 
which makes it stand out from tlie other. In 
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^ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Zuleika and Hassan ’ the tenor 
has only eight bars to sing by himself, and here 
the opening phrase of the soprano is deftly 
altered for the ardent lover, so that without any 
great departure from vocal purity, the singer will 
naturally and unavoidably sing the phrase in 
the proper way. The beautiful ‘Tanzlied’ of 
Schumann is the principal exception to the 
stylo of his other duets ; here again, the upper 
voice must be pure in tone and the more brilliant 
in quality the better ; the tenor must be a com- 
plete contrast to this, and in his solo part may 
put as much ‘ colour ’ as he can command into 
his part ; this almost dramatic effect must, how- 
ever, give place to a calmer feeling when the 
voices join together, or the whole thmg wiU 
become absurd. It is this kind of joining together 
of different emotions that constitutes one of the 
chief difficulties of concerted singing. Probably 
no one sings Kubinstein’s duets nowadays, but 
there is one, ‘DieTurteltaube und der Wanderer’, 
whore colour may be introduced into both parts, 
but a more or less elegiac quality of tone will 
suit the situation and help as much as possible to 
disguise the weakness of the music. 

In the best-known duet of Brahms, ‘ Die 
Sch western’, it is a matter for individual con- 
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sideration how much colour should be put into 
the last verse to bring out the possibihty of the 
event that is going to disunite the sisters. In 
opinion, no difference of tone is necessary, 
since the composer has provided for the change 
in the music itself, and the idea wiU. find its way 
into the hearers’ minds if they are allowed to 
receive it quietly. ‘ Phanomen ’ in the same set, 
Op. 61, is one of the composer’s loveliest inspira- 
tions, but it wants two voices that blend weU 
and two singers who have time for study and 
some comprehension of poetry. The more 
dramatic set of duets, Op. 28, is remarkable^ 
because of the composer’s art in so changing the' 
aspect of his themes by harmonic treatment of 
various kinds, that the varying moods are con- 
veyed without much need for violent emotions 
of any kind on the part of the singers. In ‘ Die 
INonne tuid der Eeiter’, for example, the two 
parted lovers sing practically the same music and 
only at the close is there a short passage of 
tragedy. In ‘Yor der Thiir’, too, on Brahms’s 
...favourite subject of a lover failmg to get admission 
to his lady’s room, the melodic shape of the solo 
parts is the same, but here a good deal of colour 
may be put into the baritone part, and some 
archness into the alto. Even in the duets which 
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are ostensibly so far dramatic in character that 
the two singers represent each a personage, there 
seems to be in maiiy composers a tendency to 
treat them differently from the way in which 
such things would be treated in an opera. 
Even in such an amusing trifle as Clari’s 
‘Musico ignorante’, the characters are not kept 
up throughout, and in many of Purcell’s duets 
individualization is not as well maintained as it is 
in the ‘ dialogue of Orpheus and Charon How 
much of imagination the hearers of his time were 
supposed to bring to bear on what they heard 
is shown by the fact that a duet ‘ What can we 
poor females do ? ’ is to bo sung by the usual 
pair of voices, soprano and bass. Perhaps the 
most difficult task that can bo put before a singer 
is to fulfil tho sti'ango intention of Heinrich 
Schtltz, who in his ‘ Auferstehung ’ gives the 
words of Mary Magdalene to two sopranos, those 
of Christ to an alto and tenor. It stands to 
reason that in each case tho two voices must be 
as exactly assimilated to each other in quality as 
possible, yet tho music must not be sung witho^ 
expression. Concerted singing has one great 
merit, that it makes an artificial tremolo so 
absurd as to demonstrate its real ineffectiveness 
even to tho unmusical hearer. If there is one 
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Glees. 


Trios. 


finger with a ‘ wobblo ’ it is bad enough, but if 
both or all have the same defect, the ludicrous 
side of the performance cannot escape notice. 
For no two singers, however industrious, can be 
supposed capable of getting their tremolos to 
synchronize so exactly that they might be 
mistaken for one, and oven if it wore possible, 
such an effect would bo almost funnier than the 
.[^^resenee of two or more unrelated tremolos. 

r - A very good remedy for a too pomistent 
tremolo is the old-fashioned glee, which requires, 
in its concerted portions, the most perfect unity 
of quality, and, in its occn.sional solos, as much 
individuality of style as may bo wished. As 
those are sung without accompaniment, the way 
in which the voices reinforce one another, if they 
are of the right quality, is very beautiful, oven if 
the chiss of music does not strike the hearer as 
l^oaning anything very particular. The way in 
which a good cathedral alto’s voice will sometimes 
soar above the rest of the glee party, his tone 
being supported and strengthened by the singers 
below him, is a musical effect which is now 
seldom to bo heard in i>orfection, and it is one 
peculiar to England. 

P~Tho same sharp divi.siou into two classes 
which wo noticed in duets, occum also in vocal 
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;rios. Things like ‘Lift thine eyes’, Smart’s \ 
jnce-popular ‘0 Memory’, Walmisley’s pretty 
• Mermaids ’, and the numei'ous compositions for 
ihree female voices belong to the class in which 
pure quality of production is of far more impor- 
tance than dramatic feeling, and due balance of 
strength than any great amount of individual 
artistic intelligence. In ‘ Lift thine eyes ’, it is 
perhaps worth noticing that the effect of the 
descending sixtlis about the middle is greatly 
enlianced if the middle part is sung by a contralto 
or mezzo-soprano rather than by a real soprano ; 
in the latter case, soine ‘resultant’ tones are 
generated in the two upper parts which are heard 
as notes at a distressingly high pitch ; but this 
curious phenomenon is seldom or never present 
when the second part is sung by a contralto. 
Of non-oporatic trios that yet demand dramatic 
power for their realization, Purcell’s beautiful 
‘Saul and the Witch of Endor’ may be men- 
tioned as one of the earliest in existence, and one 
of the very finest, since each part is individualized 
with all the art of later times, while the effect of 
the whole is singularly impressive. There is only 
a short passage at the end in wliich the three sing 
together*, but this is as eloquent and character- 
istic as all the rest, only with the exaggerated 
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Quarlefs. 


stylo wliicli some modem singei-s tliink fit to 
adopt when they want an effect, the trio might 
ejxsily become grotesque. 'I'ho charming little 
burlesque trio of Mozart, ‘Das Biludchon’, with 
its Viomieso dialect, needs very neat singing, and 
the kind of skill in ‘ patter ’ songs that the old 
Savoy company accpiircd in such perfection. The ; 
bass is well differentiated from the two sopranos, 
but there is no special problem of ensemble to I 
bo solved. Beethoven’s magnificent ‘Tromate, 
ompi ’ ro{iuiros a heavy bjiss, and a soprano and ; 
tenor who are competent to sing florid music ; ! 
in the beautiful adagio ton bars before the voices 
cease, there is ai high G fljit in the soprano part, ' 
followed in the tenor by ai paussago with two G 
naturals, to which succeeds amothor G flait in the 
soprano. Care must bo taiken by the soprano to 
taiko this note fully flat, amd by the tenor to take I 
his note fully sharp, so thait the contradiction may 
bo rightly felt. The stylo of the whole is of 
j course purely operatic, aiud the emotional import 
^ a little obvious. 

I ^ The vocal quartet is tar richer as a class than 

* any other form of concerted vocal music, Th^' 
is due in groait meaisure to the deserved popularity 
of Brahms’s two sots of ‘Lieboslieder’, than which 
there is nothing more effective in the range of 
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music. The composer had prepared himself for 
this work by a set of three quartets published as 
Op. 31, the first of which is a setting of Goethe’s 
‘Wechsollied zum Tanz’, in which, to a minuet- 
measure, a pair of lover-dancers (alto and bass), 
eager for movement, are contrasted with a senti- 
mental pair (soprano and tenor) who only want to 
make love. The former couple provide the main 
theme of the minuet, the latter the ‘trio’, all 
four voices being combined at the close with due 
maintenance of their characteristic desires. In 
‘ Ncckoreion ’ the two male voices pursue and the 
two female threaten to elude them ; the concerted 
part of the piece, where the triplets come in, is 
full of fun, and the mood of the whole will 
remind lovers of English music of the quartet 
in The Gondoliers, ‘In a contemplative fashion’, 
a piece that provides excellent practice in con- 
certed singing. Coming now to the ‘Liebeslieder’, 
Op. 52, there are several details that make for 
a good performance. First of these is the right 
proportion between the vocalists and the two 
pianists. Although the score bears on its face 
dho plain words ‘ with four voices ad libitum ’, few 
of the singers who essay the quartets ever think 
of lotting the pianists do more than set the pace 
and support the voices. The players should meet 
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together alone, and decide how they shall treat 
each waltz, or rather ‘ Landler ’, for the dance is 
this slow kind of waltz, not the more rapid 
measure of later days. The tone of the whole 
thing can he set in the very first bar, by a player 
who knows where the secondary accent of the 
waltz-measure falls ; the opening chords may be 
very slightly spread, the second beat of the bar 
emphasized ever so httle, there being a just 
perceptible delay in giving the third beat. The 
melody in the left hand of the ‘ primo ’ player is 
the germ from which the whole number is deve- 
loped, and the rest of the piano part as well as 
the male voices must be subordinated to it. 
Beyond a very small leaning on the first of the 
bar the singers have little to trouble about. In 
No. 2, the secret of the rhythm is to make the 
second and third crotchets of the second of each 
pair of bars very firm and distinct in all parts. 
No. 3 may give more prominence to the vocal 
parts, and the pianists may treat themselves as 
an accompaniment if they will ; but No. 4 will be 
ruined unless the rhythm of the instrumental 
melody be kept well in front of the voice parts 
Throughout No. 5 the right hand of the ‘secondo 
player has the most responsible part, since il 
alone has a single note on the second beat of each 
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bar. Tho direction grazioso for No. 6 is the 
key to its interpretation, which must be as 
delicately managed as possible. The staccatos in 
the first strain must not be too much clipped, and 
the legates must be made as smooth as they can be, 
so that tho arpeggios downwards and upwards 
almost have the eifect of chords. The amount of 
staccato which the tenor singer will use so as to 
set tho pattern for the others, must be left to his 
discretion. Observe that when the quartet take 
up tho melody the word ‘VogeF is taken legatOj 
not in two separate syllables as was the case 
when tho tenor sang it alone. At the double-bar, 
at tho words ‘ Loimruthen-Arglist ’ a more sono- 
rous tone may bo used by the male singers, while 
tho pianists may mako thoir staccatos as hard as 
they plcjiso. Notice the one slurred note at the 
very end of tho bottom of the page, on which 
a good deal depends. On the resumption of the 
first strain, the tenor solo sings a legato accom- 
paniment to tho melody. Before the change into 
P major, tho repeated A’s in the piano part may 
bo drawn back to a very slight extent, so that the 
exquisite passage, ‘Der Vogel kam’, may make 
its full cfifect. Notice that the signs for increase 
and decrease of tone dififer in the vocal parts from 
those of tho piano. Tho singers must make quite 
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a small but very notieoablo crescendo at ‘eine 
sclidno Hand’, while the piano begins the cre- 
scendo two bars before and ends it two bars 
afterwards. The soprano must imitate the phras- 
ing of the tenor in the opening phrase of this 
section as closely <xs possible. The beginning of 
the transition to A msyor, the chord of D minor 
in the ‘prime’ part, may bo very slightly ‘spread’. 
In No. 7 it is to bo noticed (however much the 
fact may annoy the soprano or alto soloist) that the 
little piece is for pianoforte, with words as it wore 
attached ; in the last bar but ono of each section 
the piano iuus an ornament (first ‘ a ‘ Pralltriller ’ 
and then a turn) which has no cipiivjilont in the 
voice part, and there is another turn in tho fourth 
bar of the second section, which may bo taken 
quite deliberattdy by the pianist and without 
regard to tho singer’s convenience. In fact, tho 
players must have it all their own way, and tho 
singer must consent to follow them. In No. 8 
tho voices again make a background of tho most 
lovely texture to the delicate passages of tho 
piano ; four bare before tho close they occupy tho 
front of tho stage for a moment, and make that 
moment all tho more oflective in proper lor their 
subordination before. In No. 1) tho alto soloist 
is tho principal person to Ikj considered, tho 
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‘primo’ of the piano being quite subordinate 
throughout the first section. In the second, ‘ Zehn 
eiserne Riegel’, the bass, both vocal and instru- 
mental, must be heavy, and indeed, if all six 
performers make all the noise they can for these 
eight or nine bars, it will be all right. A point 
that wants noticing in the piano part has already 
been referred to (pp. 181, 132), but may be 
repeated here ; the ‘ secondo ’ does not finish up 
the opening phrase of the first melody, but its 
last note is filled in by the ‘ prime ’, who must 
take care to make the note as like his companion’s 
as possible, but of course with a little extra tone. 
It should of course sound (though it very seldom 
docs) as if the part were played by one person. 
No, 10 must bo taken very gently by every one, 
so that the swaying movement may be just per- 
ceived and no more. The interchange between the 
soprano and tenor, hardly heard at first, becomes 
more prominent in the second section, ‘ 0 wie 
schOn’. In No. 11, the vigorous ‘Nein, es ist 
nicht auszukommen ’, it is surely excusable to 
phrase it as if it were a fast mazurka, rather than 
a handler ; a slight emphasis on the third beat 
of the bar instead of the second will give the 
brilliant effect. As in all cases where most of 
tho piece is staccato, the occasional legato 
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passages must have full value. No. 12 may run 
on immediately without a break, and may be 
taken a very little nroro slowly, with added 
weight. Note the interpolated soft bits in three 
parts for the piano in the second section. In the 
duet No. 13 the ‘ prime ’ of the piano part is not 
to bo played like unimportant twittoi-ings, but as 
if it mattered ; the ‘ secondo ’ alone is marked 
‘jpoco the voices and the ‘prime’/- Of course 
the ‘double three' time must bo so mastered that 
the hearer is deceived as to the amount of 
difficulty or the place of the bara. It is well to 
proceed immediately with No. l-I, in which tho 
tenor is tho principal personage ; here oven the 
‘ prime ’ of the piano must keep comparatively 
low in tone, but in No. 15, which should run on 
continuously, the amount of piano tone may bo 
incroasc<l, as tho more brilliant the ‘ prime ’ part 
is made to sound, the great<'r will be tho richness 
of effect in the otlua- parts. No. 10 is an awaken- 
ing from tho languorous mood into which wo 
have been brought, l)ut its ‘ Lebhaft ’ should not 
bo interpreted too literally. Tlio change is one 
of emotion rather than of mere pace. The 
disposition of tho vo<jal chord at tho word 
‘ stohnon ’ in tho second soction gives an extra- 
ordinarily vivid colouring to the piece, which is 
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entirely duo to the acoustics of the voices, and 
tho art with which they are here used. No. 17 
hikes us back to the languid mood again, and 
here tho voice may be the protagonist. The 
mozzo-staccato notes in the last six bars must 
be carefully managed in accordance with the 
markings, for the voice has only one break in 
continuity, in the middle of the word ‘Auge’, 
while all tho chords of tho piano are to be played 
in tho half-dotached way that is understood by the 
term ‘ logato-staccato ’. No. 18, the finale of the 
sot, must not bo taken too fast. Of late years 
a tradition of singing it at a very rapid pace 
luus sprung up ; those who remember the early 
porformancos of tho waltzes, by singers who had 
studied thorn with tho composer, will remember 
that while tho original pace is a good deal faster 
than tho tonor solo just before, yet there is no 
fooling of hurry about it, which cannot be kept 
out of tho second section, however skilful the 
pianists, if tho very fast time be chosen. In this 
case, too, tho ending of tho whole becomes absurd, 
instead of a quiot dying-away of the mood. 

It is unnecessary to go through the second set 
of waltzes, tho ‘Nouo Liobeslioder ’, Op. 65, with 
tho same minuteness ; but it may be remarked 
that according to tho title-page, and according to 
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the inherent character of the music, the pianoforte 
part is throughout of relatively less importance 
than in the first set. This work escapes the fate 
of most sequels, for it is quite as fine as the first 
set, with rather a deeper emotional note in it; 
there is nothing in the first set that can compare 
with the sonorous and lovely epilogue, ‘ Nun, ihr 
Musen, genug ’, in which the swaying accompani- 
ment just reminds us that the waltz-measure is 
still present, and the whole conception is lifted 
to a higher plane. Those who are competent to 
sing the ‘ Liebeslieder ’ can be trusted to make 
the most of these, and of the ‘ Zigeunerlieder’, 
0pp. 103 and 112. Beside the four ‘Gipsy Songs’ 
in this latter collection, there are two of great 
interest, ‘ Sehnsucht ’ and ‘ NSchtens ’, the latter 
a difficult piece in quintuple time. For sonority, the 
special beauty of Brahms’s vocal quartet-writing, 
nothing can equal the opening of ‘ 0 schone 
Nacht’, the first of a book of four quartets. Op. 92, 
and the last of a still earlier work. Op. 64, ‘Pragen’, 
presents us with a point of ensemble that is not 
quite obvious. A series of questions is asked by 
the other three voices, and answered by the 
tenor, whose part is throughout of paramount 
importance. Sometimes, as at the words ‘ gelingt 
kein Widerstand ? ’, his phrase as it ceases is met 
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by a crescendo in the other pai-ts, and here care 
must be taken to preserve a good balance. At the 
close of the quartet, where all the voices are soft 
together, it is worth noticing that the tenor, with 
his words, ‘Ach, mocht’ es bald geschehen’, has 
still the prominent part, since his notes are in 
the best part of the voice, and also in the most 
effective place in each chord. In the last phrase, 
too, ho has a turn at the end which as it were 
reminds us that he has been the chief speaker. 

There are three works by Schumann for which 
a vocal quartet is required, though in none of 
them are the quartet portions as numerous as 
they are in the ‘ Liebeslieder ’ of Brahms. The 
best and most effective of the three is the 
‘ Spanisches Lioderspiel ’ to words by Geibel, 
which begins with three famous duets, ‘Yon 
dom Rosenbusch ’ (soprano and contralto), ‘ Und 
schhlfst du, mein Madchen’ (tenor and bass), 
and ‘ Dereinst, dereinst ’ (soprano and contralto), 
‘Miunospiol’, Op. 101, contains the beautiful 
duet for alto and bass, ‘ Ich bin dein Baum’, while 
the ‘ Spanische Liebeslieder a posthumous work. 
Op. 138, has little that is really effective for the 
l)ublic, except the baritone song, ‘ Pluthenreicher 
Ebro’. 

It is no wonder that the beautiful form so 
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well exploited by Bndims should have attracted 
English composers, and brief mention must be 
made of Stanfoixl’s set of lyrics from Tennyson’s 
‘ Princess’, the second of which, ‘Sweet and low’, 
gives beautiful opportunities for tine singing of- 
'triplets that boar a slight empluisis on tlie first 
note. Some of the series, such as ‘ The Splendour 
falls ’ and ‘ Our Enemies have fallen ’, suggest that 
they may have been originally conceived for 
chorus ; but others are pure quartets of very high 
quality. ‘ Tears, idle tears ’ is difficult to keep 
in tune, for the modulations are by no moans 
obvious, and the changes of mooil, as it were 
within the elegiac mootl of the whole, must bo 
followed closely. The ileoply poetical pjissago at 
‘Ah, sad and strange’, where a moNSo is 
marked, and the arpeggio acconqianimeut of the 
Informer portion gives place to gloomy chords, is 
not easy to realize, exc(q»t with four singers who 
are constantly associated with each other. In 
the last, ‘ Ask mo no more ’, the soprano has 
a difficult opening phrase, having to sing C flat 
almost immediately afttsr C natural ; iji unaccom- 
panied music, care would have to be Liken to 
sing the former note fully flat, so as to emphasizo 
the contrast with tlio 0 natural, Init here, oven if 
it is sung as a real C flat in just intonation, it will 
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seom wrong, as the piano has to put in its tern" 
pored C flat at the end of the bar, thus maVTng 
a real C flat sound too flat. It is perhaps best for 
the soprano singer to think of B natural in taking 
the note. A work of remarkable imagination and 
chann is a set of Pastoi’als for four voices with / 
accompaniment of piano and string quartet by 
Di'. II. AV alford Davies. Prom the first ‘ call ’ of 
the tenor in a kind of plain-song sung a piacere, to 
the unconventional ending with a sixth put into 
the final triad, all is interesting and full of beauty. 
There are many problems of ensemble, but chiefl^ 
between the string quartet and the voices, since 
in a small room, as is noticed in the composer’s 
prefatory note, even the ‘most refined piano of 
the string quartet was still too loud for its 
purpose’. Throughout the string parts are of 
course subordinated to the voices. The ‘ Nursery 
Khymos ’ of the same composer are of a simpler 
structure, and the occasional prominence given to 
one paiH; or the other is impossible to mistake. 

Dr. Ernest Walker’s ‘Five Songs from England’s 
Jlelicon’ are among the most artistic of recent 
compositions of the kind, for aU are effective and 
admirably written both for the voices and for the 
piano, though for this latter a very large stretch 
is required. In No. 4, ‘ Wodenfride’s Song’, each 
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voice in turn Las a little solo, followed, by the 
same refrain iii which all four take part; care 
must be taken by the soloist who has just been 
prominent to fall back, as it were, into line with 
the others, in the refrain, exactly as has to be 
done in the quartet from The Gondoliers, already 
mentioned. In the fifth and last song, the 
soprano, alto, and bass are merely part of the 
accompaniment of the beautiful tenor song, 
having even less individuality than in Brahms’s 
‘Fragen’ since they simply echo the soloist’s words. 
^ for every reason it were to be wished that 
more attention could be given to the special art 
of singing concerted music ; there can be no 
better training for the voice, if proper supervision 
be exercised at first by some one who has 
experience. Even rounds and catches are better 
practice than nothing, and some of them can 
be made not only amusing, but delightful to 
listen to. Singers as a rule are far behind other 
musicians in the art of reading at sight, and every 
effort to sing concerted music must improve this. 
Beside the educational value of this form of 
music, it has a peculiarity which is unapproached 
in other forms; for the acoustic effect of four 
weU-balanced voices singing music that is weU 
written for the combination is a great deal more 
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morous than four times the power even of the , 
.ost powerful voice among them. Cert ain \ 
loments in Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder ’ have a 
)ccial individuality of tone-effect that nothing 
so can rival, and every effort that is made to 
3 vive and maintain the practice of concerted 
aging is of real use to the art. 
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SOLO-SINGING AND A(X:’OMi‘ANlMENT 

I • 

I The idciil i-olation betwcoii u vocal hoIo and its 
j accompaiiiinont obviously iucludoH some of tho 
olomouts of ousoinblo. A piauist who had no 
idea of following tho load of another performer 
would make a very poor a(*,coinpaniHt, thougli ho 
might bo the most brilliant and |M>pular of 
soloists. Tho conditions of the ‘consort’ between 
tho singer and the pianist are not l)y any means 
tho same as those we havt^ been i'Xamining 
hitherto ; for the singer's position (when tho two 
are st)unding together) is almost always para- 
mount, tho normal position of tins aeeompaniment 
being that of an apprtipriate backgnnuul to tho 
coneoption or interpretation of the song. Lyrical 
music of this kind occupies so largti a phua^ in our 
modern musical life that it seems worth while to 
go into tho minutest <lotail in isxamining its 
proquiremonts. Tho first and chief difference 
between this and other kinds of ensemble is that 
the element of personality enters in to a very large 
extent in tho solo part ami not at all in tlui 
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accompaniment. The personality of the singer 
is at the same time one of his most valuable 
assets, and a difficult pi-oblem which each must 
solve in his own way. How far should he repmj 
sent the people of whom he sings ? If he allows 
his personality to bo too conspicuous, he runs the 
risk of making his song seem hke an ineffective 
passage from an opera, where, of course, person- 
ality cannot be too prominent. If, on the other 
hand, he realizes the difference between lyrical 
and dramatic art, he will be apt to err on the 
side of tameness. This question, interesting as 
it is, is not by any means the main subject of this 
chapter ; for the ideal accompanist has a very 
much greater difficulty to overcome, since he 
must understand at every point of any song 
whether the voice mei'ely needs support or 
whotlior there is a part which should be made 
prominent on the piano. 

The history of the Song as we now know it is 
to bo road in the text-books and dictionaries, but 
it is not quite clear at what point the custom 
began of giving the pianoforte something to do 
besides the mere conventional little ‘symphonies 
before and after the vocal part. Of course, before 
that practice began, there was nothing for an 
accompanist to do but to give sufficient support 

p 2 
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for the voice to make itself olfectivc. This style 
of accompaniment occupied the entire field 
during the reign of the ‘figured Bas^, and 
for many a long year after that was discarded in 
favour of something more definite, tlie same 
absence of any musical interest in the accompani- 
ment is to bo traced oven in certjiin songs of very 
groat masters. For these unov<mtful accompani- 
ments, the player will of etua-se try to adopt 
a style of complete solf-abnegati<vn, merely giving 
the voice the basis upon which it can make its 
proj)or impression. Hero we meet with the 
necessity for enlarging our musk^al voctibulary, 
for there is no word to express a kind of tone 
from which all real musical inti'rtist is withdrawn. 
It may bo loud or soft, may have light and shade 
in it, hut its distinctive quality must be that it is 
unnoticed. Yet it must not sound like the efforts 
of a tired governess at the tuid of a <lay with 
troublesome children ; oven the word ‘ dry ’ 
conveys the idea of a touch that is too brilliant, 
and ‘dull’ gives a wrong impression. Froporly 
understood, the word ‘dead’ seems to Ijo the 
best to describe what is here meant, but with 
a dcadnoss that can bo clianged into life at any 
moment. The jisaociatioms of the word prevent 
its use, and wo must content ourselves with 
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‘ inexpressive which, in its use by Shakespeare 
and Milton, conveys the idea of inexpressible 
rather than that of lacking expression. As the 
driver of a motor-car must judge what is the best 
proportion in which to combine the air and the 
petrol in the driving mixture, so must the accoruTJ 
panist use his artistic powers to guide him in the 
amount of life or Vividness he puts into any given 
passage. ^ As a rule, songs that have one p^- | 
sistont figure of accompaniment, from the earliest 
specimens of the ‘ Alberti bass ’, to such a song 
;is Schubert’s ‘Litanei’, need this unobtrusive 
stylo of playing all through ; and the player’s only 
care, having established the figure, must be to 
accomnrodato the figure to the singer’s wishes. 
Should the singer slacken the time, the accoirn^ 
panist must spread the slackening over the 
whole of the group of notes of which the figur^ 
consists. In such a place as bar 3 of ‘ Litanei ’, 
for example, the four semiquavers must 'be 
adjusted to the execution of the turn in the 
voice-part ; only a very bad accompanist wiU 
play the first three notes of the group in strict 
time, and then pause on the fourth until the 
singer has quite finished the ornament. (This is 
so obvious a truth that I should be a little 
jushamod of mentioning it, had I not heard such 
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wonderful things i^orjKjtnitod by those who hold 
a recognized position among professional accom- 
panists,) It seems almost bhisphomous to Jissociato 
the word ‘dead ’ or ‘ inexpressivo’ with so beautiful 
an accompaniment as that of ‘ Ijitanoi but it is 
difficult to find any word that will give the idea 
of what I moan. All the words like ‘ unobtrusive’, 

‘ background and the rest, suggest an amount 
of softness of tone that is by no moans always 
required. The ‘ inexpn*ssivo ’ touch must vary 
with the voice-part in volume, ami the pedal need 
not bo dispensed with altogetlu?r ; I have tjikon 
an extreme inabmeo like ‘ Litanei ’ to emphasizo 
the fact that my use of the word ‘ itioxprossive’ 
does not moan the exclusion of all musical 
qualities, and of (course tho little melody at the 
end of each vei*so is to l)o giv'eu with full artistic 
meaning and expression. 

I have already iKuntcd out that it is <lifficult 
to say at what moment in the hishuy of tho 
Song tho accompaniment begun to havts |K>ints of 
musical interest as distinct from tho singer's part. 
In Bach, whoso separate songs are of coui-so only 
with a figured btiss, only one other treatnuiut of 
the accompaniment occum, that in whicdi there 
is a I'cgular obbligato for an instnuueut, making 
up a duet with tho voice. By tho time of Haydn 
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and Mozart the value of the accompaniment as *: 
a separate means of expression is already per- 
ceived, and in the ‘ Canzonets ’ of the former 
there are numberless cases of its use in this way, 
oven with occasional pictorial suggestion, as in 
‘ My Mother bids mo bind my hair ’, where the 
words ‘ Whilo others dance and play ’ inspire 
a little skittish figure in the accompaniment. 
Such a song as this would bo a first-rate exercise 
for one who wished to become a good accompanist; 
it would bo at once perceived as ridiculous if one 
wore to play the little figure just mentioned 
with the same ‘ inexpressive ’ phrasing that has 
boon right in the former bars. In the songs 
of Zuiustoog, who is generally regarded as the 
pioneer of the ‘Art Ballad’ in Germany, the 
ritornolli or what wore called ‘symphonies’ by 
English musi(;ians contain all the passages in 
which the accompanist is allowed any indi- 
viduality or phrasing of his own ; and the same 
holds good of a very largo number of songs, even 
down to modern times. Loewe wrote many 
ballads in which the coniiccting theme of the 
whole is occasionally brought in in the accompanir 
niout, and Boothovon, in the ‘ Liederlcreis ’ 

‘ An die feme Goliebto ’, puts exquisite bits of 
ritornollo into each of the songs, and binds them 
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together with tho tliemo of the firat, resumed at 
the close ; this resumption is begun by tho piano, 
which heralds the change (throe bars before tho 
three-four time) with little imitations of tho voico- 
part, and a flourish, which, though soft, must yet 
be fully alive. In Schubert there are plenty of 
instances of all kinds of treaitmont of accompani- 
ment, from tho simplest arpeggio ligurts to tho 
most elaborate and even technically difflcult 
accompaniment ; but in nearly all i-jiseH, the 
figure of accompaniment must be mostly kept in 
the background, and individuality ri'served for 
tho ritornelli. Even here there art' comjwratively 
few examples of the kind of ‘ dutd-song ' that is so 
common both in Schumann and Brahms. ‘Dio 
junge Nonno’ luis plenty of picU>rial irt^atment, 
and the loft hand of tho ac<;ompaniment must 
have life all tho way through ; the twic.e-rt'peated 
notes at tho end of tho phniso suggt^sting the bell 
must bo softly emphatic with a ctn-tain element 
of percussion. ‘Dor Zwerg’ with its continuous 
tromolando accompaniment must have life in it, 
for it must suggest the movement of tlm stui, as 
well as tho turmoil that is going on in the 
minds of tho persons it de.Hcribt^H. Thei rhythmic 
figure in tho bass must be marktHl. As an 
example of tho porfection of jiccompaniment with 
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tlio uso of tho ‘ inexpressive ’ touch I have been 
speaking about, take Sir George Henschel’s singing 
of ‘Das Wandern’, the first of the ‘Miillerlieder’. 
Tho accompaniment obviously represented^ the 
monotonous turning of the mill-wheel; this went 
on quite continuously from beginning to end, 
without the smallest intrusion of individuality; 
yet, as though by magic, the singer seemed to 
have perfect freedom of phrasing on the top of 
this support and there wore even rubato passages 
hero and thoi'o, which notwithstanding synchro- 
nized exactly to all appearance with the notes 
of the accompaniment. Like ‘Die jungeNonne’, 

‘ Erlkrmig’ has a bass that is vividly alive below 
a dead figure of reiterated octaves ; many pianists 
have felt as if they would die if the song went on 
much longer, but tho more the wrist suffers from 
the ochxvos, tho greater is tho rehef in the part of 
tho accompaniment which supports the Erl-king’s 
words. The chords must be spread, and may 
have life in them, but tho triplet figure must be 
just ‘ kept going ’ without any touch of character. 
But tho chief difficulty of the song is for the 
singer, in spite of tho trying nature of the accom- 
paniment. Shall it be a kind of ventriloquial 
ontortainmont, with imitations of three characters, o 
‘ Alas, that the past tense must he used I 
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or a mere recitation to music of Goethe’s poem ? 
My own feeling is that Goethe and Schubert have 
done so much to differentiate the three characters 
that the latter is a far smaller fault than the 
former. In interpretations that have been greatly 
admired, I have had suggestions of a bluff En^sh 
farmer, a rickety boy with a man’s voice, and an 
‘ old-clothes man ’ of strongly Semitic physio- 
gnomy. I cannot think that this is right, even 
though the singer, or rather the ‘entertainer’, 
got much applauded for his work. It is clear to 
aU thoughtful people that the ideal interpretation 
is somewhere between the two extremes. Con- 
sidering the changes in the style of the musicj 
the merest suggestion of the different characters 
should be enough to enable ordinary hearers to 
realize that there are three different persons in 
the story, and nothing more is wanted. The one 
channel through which the ideas reach the 
Listeners must always be, and be felt to be, 
the same, namely, the single voice of the singer. 
To attempt so to colom the voice that it is felt 
to be several different voices is only a poor effort 
in the direction of those remarkable performers 
who some years ago used to delight music-haU 
audiences by enacting a whole play by themselves 
with rapid changes during their transit from one 
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side of the stage to the other. In such surround- 
ings tricks of this sort are perfectly allowable and 
oven amusing ; but when the system is applied 
to one of tho masterpieces of literature and music, 
it is like a performance of Hamlet undertaken 
by Fregoli single-handed. The tendency to 
exaggerate ‘colour’ has not as yet been as marked 
in England as in Germany, but it is bad enough 
among ourselves; I have heard the end of 
Schumann’s ‘ Frhhlingsnacht ’ shouted in a way 
which implied that the nightingale uttered, not 
tlic words ‘Sie ist doin’, but ‘Extra Special; 
all tho winners ’ 1 In such songs as those already 
referred to there can bo no doubt as to the kind 
of colour that is desired, whatever may be its 
depth ; sometimes it happens that a more com- 
plicated expression hsis to bo given, and here the 
‘ colourists ’ are seldom content to leave any- 
thing to tho composer, for fear of being thought 
laciking in intolligonco themselves. In Sullivan’s 
‘ Golden Legend ’ a young baritone who was 
to sing tho part of Lucifer came to me with 
a grand idea in his head, that in the passage 
where Lucifer joins in tho hymn of the monks the 
singer might imitate in his voice a sanctimonious 
expression, and at tho same time show in his 
tones tho fact that ho Avas an evil spirit. The 
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practical result of all this olabonitiou was exactly 
what might have bocu foreseen- - an absolute 
flatness of utterance, conveying nothing whatever. 
The end of Schumann’s ‘ Ik'idon Grenatliore ’ is 
a constant problem in the matter of colour; 
singers of the kind I have been referring to 
cannot bo content to leave the suggestion of the 
dying man’s collapse to the acHamipaniment, but 
must needs try to convey in the final sung words 
an i<lea of exhaustion. Tlu'! fact that the tliminu- 
ondo only begins after th<^ voice is silent should 
have shown them that the sohlit'r’s last tdl'ert is 
kept bravely up till the end. But <»ven the tiual 
bars of the accomj[)animetit have Immui resented 
by cortiiin singers, who like to end uji with 
‘a jolly noise’, and have actually sung tlui song 
with a fowchoerhd straightforwartl <dntrds to (uul 
up with. This piece of vandalism is liajipily 
a thing of the past, and it is unliktdy that the 
song will any more l)0 put as an ‘extra’ turn 
for Dovilshoof in The IMicmian (tirl. For the 
world does move, even if artistic piv»gr«"SH in 
1‘ingland is not very rapid. 

Such things have little enough to do with 
ensemble, strictly speaking, exca^pt in so far as 
an accompanist with the i-oot t)f the matttu- in 
him can often give hints to the singer in matti^rs 
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of rostvainmg him from overdoing the ‘colour’ or 
the interpretation of such points as have been 
noticed. Schumann is fond, as no one was before 
him, of giving little dialogues to the voice and 
accompaniment, as in ‘Der Nussbaum’, where 
the melodic phrase begun in the vocal part is 
finished in the instrumental. It stands to reason 
that the singer’s way of taking each' must be 
exactly copied by the pianist in the matter of 
tone-force, so that the connexion between the 
beginning of the phrase and its conclusion may 
bo properly brought out. J ‘ Waldesgesprach’ is 
another song in which the singer and player must 
have very definite understandings. The beginning 
must bo as like horns as the pianist can make it, 
and, where the reiterated chords come in the 
right hand of the accompaniment, the ‘dead’ 
tone must bo adopted for five bars, the chords at 
‘ clu sch()UO Braut ’ coming to life again. The 
arpeggios that accompany the Loreley’s words 
must bo taken so as to sound as rich and har- 
monious as possible, with a good deal of tone 
despite the necessary piano. At the close, ‘es 
ist schon spilt’, the reiterated chords must get 
gradually less emphatic, until the bar in which 
the word * kalt ’ occurs ; then they must as it 
were come altogether out of their retirement, and 
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culminate in the three dreadful reiterations of 
the next bar for the climax of the song. Accord- 
ing to the inexpressiveness of the repeated chords 
earlier in the song, will be their effect at the end. 
In Schumann’s best-known song-cycles, ‘ Frauen- 
liebe und -leben ’ and ‘ Dichterliebe there are 
instrumental epilogues to the sets which sum up 
all that has gone before. The relations of the 
modern singer and the modern accompanist were 
never better illustrated than in a performance 
I once heard of the former, in which the lady 
singer, her work accomplished, looked extremely 
annoyed to think that the pianist ‘ would go on 
playing ’ after she had finished ; meanwhile he, 
poor man, had been so ‘kept in his place’ by 
various domineering artists that he attempted 
nothing more individual in style than the 
accompaniments he had been playing, and so the 
beautiful and most poeticM conception went for 
nothing. The end of the ‘ Dichterliebe ’ is even 
more important, and this I have heard so tamely 
played that the emotion of the series of songs 
was all dissipated long before the end. Of course, 
during this ‘ andante espressivo ’ the beginning 
of the piano solo should be not too emotional, 
but at the seventh bar, where a characteristically 
Schumannesque passage occui's, a great deal of 
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freedom may be allowed until the end, and right 
up to the end the listeners should be made to 
feel that here is the real climax of what they 
have been hearing. Much can be done by th'Tl ^ ^ 
demeanour of the singer who must wait through ‘ 
it ; and one could almost say that a singer who 
had sufficient solt-control to stand on the platform 
without appearing impatient or absurd in anj 
way, might bo trusted to excel in ensemble of 
every kind, since it would prove him to possess 
that consideration for others which is at the root 1 
of all good ensemble. — I 

The whole sot of the ‘ Magelone-Lieder ’ of 
Bi'ahms are the finest possible study for this 
matter of onsoml)lo, but they require so intimate 
a study both from the vocal and instrumental 
point of view that only more or less finished 
artists should undertake them, and these only 
when constant association can be enjoyed. In 
this master’s songs, the accompanist requires 
loss of the inexpressive tone of which I have been 
speaking than in almost any other composer’s 
work ; from the simx>lost to the most elaborate, 
fi'om the lovely little ‘ Sandmilnnchen ’ to the 
‘ Ernsto Gosilngo ’ of tho close of his life, every 
bar of (w<u’y accompaniment must have life in it, 
and lUMirly all are true duets, although here and 
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there, as in the arrangements of real ‘ Yolkslieder’, 
and in the songs in the folk-song style, there are 
instances where nothingbutan inexpressive accom- 
paniment is needed. The splendid song ‘ Yerrath’ 
demands the power of suggesting three characters, 
the husband, lover, and the treacherous wife, but 
it can be made even more absurd than ‘ Erlkdnig ’ 
by means of exaggerated ‘ colour’. ‘Yergebliches 
Standchen ’ with its dialogue needs only a more 
obvious contrast of tone. 

There is^no lack of modern songs of all kinds 
where the pianist must needs be an accomplished 
musician, and not a few where he is required to 
take the front of the stage either throughout the 
song or for a great part of it. In the beautiful 
song-cycle by Peter Cornelius, ‘ Weihnachtslieder’, 
there are many instances where a perfect ensemble 
between'voice and piano is absolutely necessary. 
In the first the piano part, whether or not it is 
identical with the theme sung by the voice, must 
be brought out a little more than is usual, even 

r ^t the parts which are not marked ‘hervortretend’ 
by the composer. In No. 2 (sometimes called 
jjtlo. 2 b, since there is another earlier setting of 
the words), ‘ Hirten wachen im Feld’, the pianis- 
simo suggestions of pastoral music must be 
given with feeling of their character, and where 
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the angelic chorus is described care must be 
taken to play the chords not arpeggio ; here the 
singer, whose part is not the melody, must 
make his voice sound as if he were singing in 
the inner part of a choral work ; his style must 
bo quite inexpressive. In No. 8 (or 3 b), ‘ Drei 
Krm’go ’, the delivery of the -chorale on the piano 
must bo the chief thing observed ; the vocal part 
need not be inexpressive, but the tone must be 
reserved for the ending of the song, where the 
Epiphany lesson is applied in the words ‘ 0 
JMConschonkind ’ ; hero the utmost warmth must 
be given by the singer. In No. 4 the pianist’s 
left hand must bo carefully phrased against the 
inexpressive playing of the right-hand chords. ^ 
No. 5 must have everything the pianist knows 
put into the opening chords, to set the mood of 
tender beauty in the right way. The most 
beautiful legato possible will not be out of place 
in the semiquaver passage. No. 6 must suggest 
a little dance-measure and complete the Germanic 
domesticity of the whole cycle. — i 

In rarer instances, the piano must dominate | 
the whole composition from beginning to end, y 
Ct)rnolius’s ‘ Ein Ton ’ is a song which will occur 
to every one in this connexion ; the singer has 
ju.st the one chance of varying his ‘colour’ on the 
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single note, but all the musical iiitorost is in tiie 
piano part, and an inexpressive playing of this 
would bo far woree than a colourless pcrformanco 
of the vocal part. The finest example of a com- 
plete change of vocal ‘colour’ on a sustained note 
was during a performance of Ifos.sini’s St(d>at 
..Jfcffor many yoara ago. In the tluet, ‘Quis ost 
; homo there is a passage where the supporting 
harmonies are changed suddenly Indow t lu' voices. 
Here Mmo Patti altered the texture, so to speak, 
of her note so as to suit tho altered liarmony, 
yet without impairing its continuity or its 
sonority. 

. All through tho In-illiaint ‘.Stelldi(dunn’ of 
ILins Sonunor the voice-piirt mu.st 1 h^ <iuit.o’ 
in jibeyjuice. It is a waltz full of 
extremely well-written for th(^ pijiuo ; amd it 
nmst sound like Ji piiuio solo played by am artist 
who hais laitely .seen the Itussiain badlet, aind 
has tho power of making his heairei-s’ f«'et tingle. 
To give it with any evidt'Ut considtiraiion for tho 
singer’s (ionvonielu^e is to sjKail tlie whoh^ (effect. 
Hero, for once, tho singer must aictuumnodato 
himself to tho piainist’s idiosync-raisies, anil put in 
his part whore ho can. He must have a sense of 
that ‘ double-three ’ time which we .sauv to ho am 
o.ssontiad for tho proper |)erformance of some of 
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the ‘Liebeslieder’ of Brahms; and only at the 
very end must the waltz-sounds die away as the 
lovers go out into the garden. It is no doubt 
because the proper relation between voice and 
piano in this song is not better understood that 
it has not become as universally popular as it 
deserves to be. 

The whole question of the ensemble of voice j 
and piano is one that has been very little 
considered by cither class of musicians, yet it is 
one on which a very great deal of effect depends, 
and in which arttetic instincts and good taste, 
or their absence, are unerringly I'evealed. 



GIIAFrER VII 
OPERATIC ENSKM BLK 

In tho work! of oponi tho word t*UHomble 
boju-s a luoauiiig tluit is distinct fitun those 

that wo have boon conaidoriug, Tho art of po^ 
forming music in iwrfect concord or leather 
* consort ’ may, and (Kicjwionuliy dot«, make itself 
felt in opera, but tho spcHual sonso of tho word in 
thoatricid pjulanco is a k'ss subtle thing than tho 
iu-t with which tlioso chapters have Ir'cii dealing. 
‘A good onsembhv in speaking of opera, is 
a phmso often used !>y thost* who detest the old- 
hushioiUHl ‘ star ’ system ami art* congratulating 
themselves upon tlie caist btung of nil- round 
excellence, without reftu'tuic.e to any skill tho 
porformera msiy jxwsess in the interplay of their 
voices or ticting. With this ItHtse sen.se wti have 
littlo or nothing to do ; t^very one now knows that 
M. Vjdabreguo’s famous ideal ‘ Ma ftnunut et 
quatro ou cinq ptaqaies’ is not t<» l>e imitated; 
but even with a higher aim than this there are 
many ways in which an <q>erntic: citst, or ft>r that 
matter, a dramatic, cast, may l)e sjanlt hy the 
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presence of some incongruous element. A clever 
manager will of course do his best to suit the 
members of his east one to another by all the arts 
of make-up, &c. ; but beyond these devices there 
is an element of personality which comes far more 
into theatrical performances than it ever does into 
those wlriclr are purely musical. Temperament 
will rraturally be considered, and only a fit of 
rnomeirtary aberration on the part of the manager, 
or a more easily excusable though misplaced am- 
bitioir orr the part of famous popular singers vnU 
account for such things as the appearance of 
Mme Patti as Carmen, or Mme Melba as Brunn- 
hildo. Of course it is possible to fall into the 
ojrposito error, and to consider certain artists as 
always fixed in certaiir grooves while they are 
quite capable of making a great success in other 
kinds of parts than those with which they are 
usually identified. In Germany, for example. 
Mine Lilli Lehmann was for yeai-s confined to 
the dull round of ‘coloratura’ parts because of 
her vocal proficiency; not until the later years 
of her artistic life did she appear in the great 
"Wiigner parts, and then not in Germany until 
she hud made them her own in England and 
America. But as a rule all but the most versatile 
artists have some line from wliich they only 

Q 
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depart at the risk of losing some of their popu- 
larity ; and it is the work of the ideal manager 
to take advantage of these natural iK>culiarities 
and to combine them in such a way tliat they 
may make their greatest effect upon the hoarora. 
It does not often happen that so happy an allot- 
ment of parts is made as that which gave special 
distinction to oiio of Mme Patti’s last appearances 
in opera at Covent Garden. Her Zerlina in Ihn 
Juan had been universally accepted and hold to 
rank with the best imporsonations in ojwratic 
history ; in the course of her ‘ farewell ’ jM'irform- 
ances, Signor Pini-Comi, a baritom!i uingor of the 
highest siccomplishmont but of diminutive stature, 
was her Miisotto. In the ballroom seene at the 
end of the first act, the two rusti<*. loviu-s, who 
looked hardly more than children, sat during the 
proceedings on a gorgeous sofa that to all ai>- 
pearanco was too lofty and wide to allow of their- 
putting their feet to the ground ; so they sat, 
stroking the satin covering, with their h‘gs stuck 
out straight in front of them, and were lost in 
admiration at all they saw. 

Huch things as this, and such a wrry of taking 
advantage of physicid ireculiarities, ai-e naturally 
harder to bring about in oireras than in plays, 
because of the obvious limitations of the human 
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TOico, and the fact that tonoi-s cannot be asked 
to undertake bass parts, nor contraltos those that 
aro written for soprano. 

But these difficulties which besot the path of 
tho operatic manager are not likely to affect the 
ordinary person except in the way of enhancing 
his onjoyniont, all unconsciously to himself, if the 
nianagor has done his work well, and spoiling it 
if tho cast is ill composed. There are numerous 
cases where the real art of ensemble must be 
considered, though perhaps not in such detail as 
Inis boon attempted in tho preceding chapters. 
Tho groups of throe female singers in Die Zauber- 
Jhltc and tho trios of Rhino-daughters in the 
Wagnerian trilogy aro examples of concerted 
music in which no difforontiation whatever 
between one character and another could be 
imagined. Tho same thing applies to some extent 
in tho concerted music for tho Walkyrics in Die 
Walk/irc, although Waltrauto is always a little 
apart from tho rest. In those pieces tho more 
nearly assimilated tho voices aro in quality and 
strength, tho hotter will bo their effect in com- 
bination. As in tho kind of concerted vocal 
mu.sic spoken of in Chapter IV, tho groundwork 
<.)f offectivo singing in those portions is undoubtedly 
tho voix hlunchc whicli luis tho maximum of tone 
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that blends with other voices.- It is the great 
delight of operatic ensemble, in this stricter 
sense, that each voice, whether of soloists or 
chorus, reinforces the others, and produces an 
effect of sonority which nothing else can give. 
For this cause, the composers who have succeeded 
best in ‘grand opera’ have been the most fond 
of great concerted pieces for a large number of 
characters. The works of Meyerbeer are of course 
out of fashion, and it is extremely unlikely that 
they will ever come into vogue again ; but they 
had the merit of sonority caused by cleverly inter- 
woven voices of the same or different character. 
But to compare the septet of the duel in Les 
Huguenots with the septet at the end of the first 
act of TannMuser is to realize the difference 
between flashy writing and real character-drawing 
in music. In Meyerbeer everybody shouts on 
his most effective note, and a general impression 
of swagger and straightforward valour is created ; 
in Wagner, the relative importance of the per- 
sonages of the drama is well indicated, as well as 
their individuality, in the concerted music which 
gives us all Wolfram’s tenderness, and the Land- 
grave’s dignity, as well as Tannhauser’s ardour 
of recovered daylight and sanity. In these 
sonorous ensembles, it may be held that Verdi 
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Wius t ho ^n-t'utosfc nuiator of all ; for not only does 
ho give us in A'Ula a Hpccunen of cumulative 
climax in tx'spoot of touo, but in the famous 
quartet of Uhj^ihih there is a perfect example of 
the diffe rent iat ion of the four parts. All four are 
individuals, and all sing not merely ‘in character’, 
bearing out tlu^ temperaments that we have 
reali'/ed in t'arlicn- s<*(‘neH, but they are actually 
more ‘alive’ in thc^ (piartet than anywhere else. 
For even in tho t'x<{ui.sit(^ <iuarttit in the first act 
of FitMio tho four do nothing more, in a dramatic 
scaise, than maintain the characters they have 
iilrt^ady displaytal ; but the sobs of Gilda, the 
[■o([uetry of Maddaleua, and tho sensuality of the 
Duke’.s ‘ d<‘vil-may-<-.ar<^ ' phnis(w all throw a light 
:>n their characters that has not boon thrown 
l)cf<in*. 

l.iih>iijnn contains thnu' duets which will 
illustrate better tliau anything else tho kinds of 
d.ylt*H which un^ re(pun'd in difforont situations. 
It is obvious that the .s<!ene in Act II botwoon 
l>rtru<l and I'’n‘dericU is to begivcm in a doclama- 
iory style by both ; ami that in Act III a smooth 
tautabile phrasing is <iaUe<l for in tho dialogue of 
Elsa with Loheiigrin. Tho admirably dramatic 
a-em^ between Ortrml and Elsji in Act 11 throws 
[he uatuH's of tlu' two woinon into tho sharpest 
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eoiitnist, and in tho low l>ars which they sing 
togothor this difft'ronco must 1)0 W(>ll hronght out 
by tho executants as it has Im'Ou by the coniposor. 
Of course Elsa will sing in a quiet, comparatively 
inexpressive way, with beautiful <-antabile, while 
Ortrud must bo declamatory ; Imt tho actual 
length of the (piavers and Htuniquavers should 
differ slightly in the two parts. Elsa's phrasing 
will have a tendency to eulnrg<s the value of the 
shorter nob's by v<'ry slight anticipatitm of their 
l)t'ginning, wliih^ Ortrud will prolong lu'r longer 
notes, giving the dot ted <{uavers almost the value 
of (puivers with <Iouble dots. 

There is a natural afUnity, it would .seem, 
betwe('u opera of a <'omic type and coius'rU'd 
music ; it is a matter of history that the concert«Hl 
finale occurs for tlu^ first fittie in comic <»jmra, 
ru>t tragic, and fnun Logr<»scin(t to Sullivan 
concertesl numlwrs .scorn t<) find their natural 
pluc.e in <!ome<ly. Evtui Hicduird Strauss yu'lds 
to what must be a natural insf inct in this respetd, 
for he puts elaborab* <-oucerttsi numbem into his 
ItosenkamUer the likts of whicli np{H‘nr in no 
otlusr of his opi'ras. 

It is qnihi |K)ssil>le that thosi* who first <loc.k(«l 
Don (tinranni of its nmst bt'antiful nnmbor, tlu^ 
tinal (snsemhie after the I)t»n has dis^qqM'ured, 
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lay have unconsciously felt that the opera had 
oon couvortod by Mozart’s witchery from the 
)mic to the tragic c/enre. On the rare occasions on 
’liieli it has boon given on the English stage, its 
Elect hiis boon to lighten the nervous tension 
f the audience; and it is curious that large 
>iicortod finales do seem to bo actually more 
ppropriato to comic opera than to the other kind, 
ti this groat finale, tm in the sextet, ‘Sola, 
>la’, in the preceding scone, it is clear that 
•oporollo is sot in opposition to the rest of the 
haractora in a way that demands from his repre- 
Diitativo exceptional powers of <piality and volume 
f voice. The structure of the finale is very 
iirious, for the voices and instruments are used 
Imost as if in a symphony. The violins deliver the 
poning subject with all importance, and continue 
b after the voices have entered with the words 
Ah I dov’ 6 il perfidoV’ Even after Donna Anna’s 
ittlo solo begins, the vocal part is intentionally 
leprivod of musical intenist, the hearers’ attention 
>oing diverted liy the charming dialogue between 
lie strings on tho one hand, and the flutes and 
wiasoons on tho other. Through tho whole of 
liis first movement, in fac.t, tho voices are jvs it 
voro part of tho ri(!h accompaniment, and any 
ittompt to give individuality to any of tho parts 
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other than Lcporollo’s would ho n miHtako. Tho 
LmyMta begvui l>y Don Ottavio in of course an 
exquisitely vocal section, and nothing in tho 
whole of Mo/art is more wonderful than tho 
way ho differentiates tho six (“haractom without 
altering the thematic scheim^ ; all have similar 
phrases to sing, yet each turns tho alhdtod phrases 
so as to fit his or her individuality. The smooth 
accents of tho ‘ heavy lovom ’, ns they may be 
called, Donna Elvira’s intention to take tho veil, 
Eorlina and Mastdio’s determination to have 
a good (and let us hojio uninterrupU'd) supper, 
and lioporollo’s purpose of seeking for another 
place, are all expimsetl in nearly ndated musii^al 
phrases, yet all are <listinguishe<l from <'ach other; 
some of the separate uttt'rances have to bo got 
over in a very few seconds, and there is thereforii 
all tho greater ne<*.eHsity for the singt‘rs to mak<< 
thorn stand out proja-rly. The four bars in whiidi 
tho peasants amt Leporello make tlunr parting 
referonco to tho p<M)r Don’s prt'sent place (sf al»odo 
must Iks given with alisulutely |H*rfect tuning of 
the unisonous passage ; the droll n<sumption of a 
happier iiukhI at tlu^ words ‘ K noi tulti, o buona 
gonto’ must l>o sung with the utmost lightness 
and neatnoHH in contrast to tho pris’etling unison 
and tho lasginning of the summing-up of the 
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fliolo niattor. Tho rapid passage for first violins 
nd fluto must bo tho most prominent. The 
polling iihniso of ‘ Quosto 6 il fin di chi fa mal’ 
nd tho whole movoment to the end must be 
ang with full tone so as to give value to the 
lonumontal progressions of tho harmonies. The 
urious .suddon fortes in tho alternate bars at the 
mrds ‘ E do’ porfidi la morto ’ are among the 
noro olivious effects of tho piece, so that they are 
lot likoly to bo overlooked by any conductor or 
ingors, excepting of course such as would give in 
v'ithout a protest to tho managerial desire to cut 
ut tho finale altogether. 

In like manner, those who are great artists 
nougli to undertake tho parts in Fdstaff will 
ind little difficulty in giving tho right expression 
o tho final fugue, but there are some points in 
vhich oven accomplished singers have been 
mown to fail. Tho (pialitios that make up an 
deal Falstaif, that command of the lightest 
irattling tone with sufficient sonority to give tho 
luo dignity to certain parts, are not likely to 
nedude such musicianship as will divine that the 
>pening phrase of tho fugue ‘Tutto nel mondo e 
nirla ’ is but tho logical conclusion of the series 
>f descending intervals just played by the 
>rchestra. If it could bo got to sound like tho 
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end of tho soquonco, it would ndd ouormously 
to tho oftect of tho whole fiuulo ; tho difiioulty of 
making tho onsomblo uiuUu*Ht(K)(l is that .siugors 
will not nijiko enough diminuendo on tho word 
‘1’ uom’ so as to got a real pianissimo afttn'wards ; 
each of tho eight parts has its own entry, and by 
tho time tho other sovou aro in full swing, with 
Bardolph and Pistol putting in their iiKkqKHulout 
parts, there is not mucdi chauco for Dr. Cains to 
make tho thomo prominont ; tho couutor-ex|)osi- 
tion by tho four principals must of <HJurso bo 
hikon so that oac.h is prominont durijig tlm oourso 
of tho thomo, and tho subonlinato parts, with tho 
chorus, must bo well kept uiuUir by tho conductor, 
the whole being given with tho least {K)HHil>lo 
weight of tone, excepting only in tho lu'ld notes 
of tho chorus, and those must l)e without character. 
Tho j>oiut at tho very tmd, where tho whole thing 
stops ami Falstaff begins with tlu^ wonls ‘ tutti 
gabbati ’ eputo softly and at a slower pace, is so 
H<!lf-evi(Umt that it may bo imtrusbul to tho 
singers to do it properly. Throughout this won- 
derful fuialo, all tho performers, with tho jawsiblo 
exception of Falsbdf, must attain to that pitch <tf 
altruism whicli wo have shown to be iu*ce.ssiiry in 
all brarjcluis of music wlu^ro ons<*mble is coiuairnod. 
In tho gnsat majority of ojmras of all dates and 
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styles, porsouiaity is so valuable an asset to the 
singer that ho must guard against practising the 
virtue of altruism in excess ; it is only rarely 
tlmt the i'oix hlanchc or a colourless tone can be 
used effectively on the stage, for the stage- 
nuuiager will see to it that representatives of 
unimportant parts are not allowed to attract too 
much notice to themselves, and he will perform 
the function of repressing unsuitable energy, that 
function which the artist must perform for 
himself in all the other branches of ensemble, 
excepting only in choral and orchestral works, 
whore the conductor is his master. 

Still, despite all the need for preserving 
individuality on the shige, managers will not like 
iin artist the less because that artist shows that 
ho can give way to others when occasion may 
require ; and here, jis everywhere else in art, the 
hiculty of thinking of and for others is of the 
utmost value. 
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